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Ewrucstasm for a favorite subject 
prompted Jacob Landau, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, to create this masterful 
draw ing—one of a series of four—which won for 
him the first prize in the Black Drawing Ink 
Division of last year’s 
Higgins’ Award Contest 

Draw Your Favorite Subject 


Win a Prize in This Year’s 
HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTESTS 


Use Black or Colored Drawing Inks—or both! 
Use brush or pen—or combine the two tech- 
niques. Only with drawing inks can you follow 
this fascinating procedure. That's why the 
Higgins’ Award Contests for Black and Colored 
Drawing Inks offer so much more in training, in 
experience, in interest. 


An Attractive Brochure on 
N of HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT 
ew, IN DRAWING INK 
by Arthur L. Guptill 


Now on the press, this interesting brochure 
presents fresh new techniques and also funda- 
mentals of painting and drawing with ink in 
brush and pen, that every student can apply 
and enjoy. This contest is real fun—something 
entirely new! Send us the carton from a new 
bottle of Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing 
Ink and we will present you with this valuable 
instruction brochure in return. Fill in the 
coupon below carefully. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired): 
NewGuptill Details of the 
Instruction Bro- Higgins’ Award 

chure. for which Len- Contests at no obli- 

close the entire carton gation. 

from a bottle of Hig- 

gins’ Drawing Ink. 
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Crime >— The Seven-Headed Dragon 
An Editorial 


INE O’CLOCK every morning at Police 
Headquarters in. New York City (or any 
other large city) sees the grim spectacle of 
the morning “line-up” of law-breakers ar- 

rested during the preceding twenty-four hours for 

serious assaults upon life or property. A prominent 
educator, watching this line-up, was amazed at the 

He found that two-thirds of 


all arrests involve persons between the ages of 15 and 


youth of its members. 


24, that the largest age group among them is nine- 
teen, the next largest eighteen. As a school man, 
he felt an accusing finger pointed at him. Here was 
a parade of adolescents who, only yesterday, were 


Has 


education really failed so miserably to meet this 


still under the protecting wing of the schools. 


major problem of American 
life? 
Yes 
must certainly bear a heavy 
But 


so must the home, the church, 


and no. The schools 


share of responsibility. 
industry, and every other so- 


cial More than 
all else, we must blame our 


institution. 


inveterate habit of “passing 
the buck,” of shrugging our 
individual shoulders as aver- 
age citizens, while the society 
which is only a larger reflec- 
shirks its 
mental duty of creating a 
better incubator in which to 
nurture a better human race. 


tion of us funda 


In assembling in this spe- 
cial issue on Crime a battery 
of literary and pictorial spotlights on this modern 
labor of Hercules, Scholastic has no thought of 
suggesting that the problem is a simple one, sus- 
ceptible of solution by any short-cuts or panaceas. 
Even the most casual study of it shows how its com- 
No 
subject is more fraught with controversy than what 
We are surfeited on every side 


plexities run into every fiber of our civilization. 


to do about crime. 
with platitudinous harangues based on vague half- 
truths. 
marches on. 

Any attack upon it, however, will be the better 
directed if we face in all humility the staggering and 


And, in the chaos of argument, crime 


WHOSE DOG? 


unpalatable facts to which it is so easy to shut our 
The United States has the highest crime rate 
Twelve thousand persons are 
murdered in this country every year—36 a day— 
one every 40 minutes. Estimates of the country’s 
annual crime bill vary from two to thirteen billion 


eves. 


of any civilized nation. 


dollars. Citizens pay involuntarily for crime twice 
as much as they do for the Federal income tax. It is 
reliably estimated that more than 400,000 persons are 
“gainfully employed” in crime. 

The Department of Justice has made genuine 
progress in breaking up gangs which local authori- 
ties, hampered by shameless alliances with the under- 
world, seem powerless to destroy. But capturing 
public enemies is only one sword thrust into the 

seven-head dragon of crime. 
Some of the monster’s other 
this 


lawlessness, 


heads are described in 


issue: police 


penal savagery, hidebound 
courts, an often corrupt legal 
profession, juvenile delin- 
quency, the menace of home- 
less and hungry boy and girl 
nomads, freely available fire- 
failure to 


arms, and the 


adopt scientific, psychiatric 
treatment of criminals, espe- 


first Our 
sister nation, England, has 


cially offenders. 
been conspicuously successful 
in preventing crime by swift 
but 
punishments; by a high type 
of police force; and by slum 


and sure, not barbaric 


clearance, recreational centers and social insurance. 
We should do well to learn from her. 

Scholastic does not subscribe wholly to the doc- 
trine that “to punish the criminal is to treat the 
symptom rather than the cause of the disease.” We 
do not wish to be counted among the “coddlers” ; 
neither do we want to be found in the ranks of the 
But while slums, dire pov- 
erty, and limited occupational opportunities con- 


smugly self-righteous. 


tinue, we shall not eliminate crime by haphazard pen- 
alties. We must clean up our social housekeeping. 
In Warden Lawes’ metaphor sweeping the dirt un- 
der the beds (i.e., into prisons) does not remove it. 



































HERE are two roads that 
lead from Potterville to Mason 
Green. One is the state high- 
way of hard-packed yellow dirt 

and the other is hardly any road at 
all. At its beginning it is merely two 
wheel ruts that swing off the main 
road into tall grass. It goes uphill 
about a mile and breaks out finally 
into uneven, rocky ground that makes 
hard going for horses. Hardly anyone 
uses it, though it cuts a wide corner 
from the highway. 

The Fessenden house is on the crest 
of the slope. It is a red frame house 
with two stories and a gabled roof. 
The paint peels off like sunburned 
skin showing grey clapboards. The 
barn is beside it, facing the porch, 
with a yard between bare as a parade 
ground and packed hard. The ground 
all around the house had been skinned 
of grass by the poultry. 

Ma Fessenden and Gracie were sit- 
ting on the porch with a dishpan full 
of peas they were shelling; and 
Charles was in the lower corner of 
the potato patch when the two men 
came out of the woods. They had 
not come up the path but straight 
through the woods from the highway 
and the sight of the garden and the 
house surprised them. They did not 
see Charles in the other corner of 
the garden. They stood side by side, 
looking up at the women on the porch. 
They had no coats or hats. The tall 
thin one wore a khaki shirt and tat- 
tered black trousers. The other man 
had on overalls and a torn white 
shirt. He was squat and_ broad- 
shouldered and his left arm was 
wrapped in rags. Ma Fessenden saw 
them first and she stood up and called 
in a shrill voice: 

“Hello, there!” 

“Hello, yourself,” said the short 
man. 

Charles straightened up quickly and 
looked at the men. He made his way 
toward them between potato rows, 


carrying his hoe. They heard him 
coming and both turned and stared. 
They had hard faces and seemed to be 
smiling inside themselves. 

“Don’t you sass that woman,” 
Charles said. 

“Well, well,” said the short man. 
“Here’s a hard guy. A real hard 
guy.” 

He turned and smiled at his com- 
panion. 

“Can it,” the tall man said to him. 
He came forward a step or two to 
meet Charles. 

“No harm intended,” he said. “We 
don’t want to sass anybody. My part- 
ner’s had an accident.” 

“What ails him?” said Charles. 

“Rat bite,” said the short man. 

“Shut up, funny guy,” said the 
other. He turned back to Charles, 
his brows knit. “‘He’s got a bad cut 
on his arm. If we could get some hot 
water...” 

“Reckon you can,” said Charles. 
“Come on up.” 

He led the way up to the house. 
Gracie and Ma stood up and watched 
them coming. Ma was a little scared 
because she could see the men were 
not from these parts. Something in 
the careless way they carried them- 
selves and looked all around made 
them different. 

“What they after, Charles?’ she 
said. 

“Feller’s hurt,” said Charles. 
“Gracie, you get some hot water.” 

Gracie got up quickly and went 
into the kitchen. She poured hot water 
from the tea kettle into a basin and 
smiled at the two men as they came 
in. This little excitement made her 
glad. The short man said, “Thanks, 
kid,” and started unwinding the rags 
that were tied around his arm. Charles 
and Ma stood back a little, not be- 
cause they were afraid of the blood, 
but because the men, close up, looked 
grim and strange. They were out 
of place here, in a farm kitchen. When 
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they spoke, their words were clipped 
and flat. 

Gracie stood close to them and 
watched with wide eves. 

“That’s a mean cut,” she said. 

Both men glanced quickly at her 
without speaking. The tall mau looked 
younger than the other. His face 
was good-looking, though pinched and 
hard. The other man had a bunchy 
scar on his upper lip that twisted 
his mouth. He breathed between his 
teeth as he washed the cut. Gracie 
brought him clean strips of cloth for 
bandage and he tied them tight. 

“Okay,” said the short man when 
he was finished. He started for the 
door. 

“Like a lunch?” said Gracie to the 
tall one. She didn’t want them to go 
yet. 

“That’s a swell idea,” said the man. 
“Break it out.” 

The other man turned partly back 
and looked side-ways at his com 
panion, his mouth curling a little. 

“Take your time, Mike.” he said. 
“Take your time. We got lots of 
time. We got all the time in the 
world.” 

Mike did not even look at him. Hi 
was smiling at Gracie. 

“Sure we got lots of time,” he said. 
“T like it here.” 

Mushy went out the door. He 
jumped down from the porch and 
headed down across the garden. 
Charles watched him through the 
window. Mike turned back to Gracie. 

“Where’s that lunch, sweetheart?” 
he said. 

Gracie turned red. She _ hadn't 
heard anything like that since she 
had been a little girl in the State 
Home. It made her heart stutter. 
She started for the cupboard but Ma 
headed her off with two quick strides. 
holding her wrists and glaring at 
Mike. 

“Git out!” she said. 
with your friend!” 


“Git along 
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Mike showed all his teeth in a tight 
grin. 

“TI guess not,” he said. “I like it 
here. Break out that lunch now and 
make it snappy. I’m in a big rush.” 

Ma went over to the door and went 
out with Charles. 

Gracie opened the cupboard and 
lifted down a pie. Mike took it out 
of her hands. 

“Atta baby,” he said. “You looked 
pretty good in there, sweetheart.” 

He took the pie over to the table. 
He used the bread knife to cut out a 
big chunk which he picked up and 
gobbled. It was blackberry pie, and 
the juice dripped through his fingers 
all over the checkered tablecloth. 
Gracie brought over a cup and saucer 
and a loaf of bread and a plate with 
new butter. She giggled when she 
saw how he was eating the pie. She 
filled the cup with tea from the stove 
and set out milk in a pitcher. Mike 
sat down and ate more pie. 

“Like some ham?” said Gracie. 

“Don’t ask me,” said Mike. “Just 
bring it.” 

Gracie took what was left of a 
whole ham out of the ice chest and 
Mike went at it with his fingers. 
Gracie sat down opposite him. 

“You got an appetite,” she said. 
“Sendin’ you off without a_ bite. 
Shame, I think. You don’t look like 
you was any tramp.” 

“Sweetheart,” said Mike. 
a girl after my own heart.” 

He gulped his tea. Gracie giggled. 

“You only say them things.” 

“On the level,” said Mike. “I’m 
thinking of taking you home with 
me.” 

Gracie’s pale eyes widened. 

“Oh,” she said. ‘‘Back home to the 
city?” 

“Park Avenue,” said Mike, stuffing 
bread and butter. 

“T can make pie good as that,” said 
Gracie. 

“Sure,” 
anything.’ 

“T’ll call you Mike,” she said. “And 
you call me—that. What you called 
me.” i 

He stood up and wiped his sticky 
hands on his shirt. He walked over 
te the door and looked around the 
yard. He turned quickly. 

“Say,” he said. ‘‘Where the hell’s 
mama and papa?” 

“They went down through the gar- 
den,” said Gracie. “I seen ’em run- 
nin’. You scared ’em good, all right.” 

“What’s down there?” Mike 
snapped. 

“Why, they’s a road. 
road down there.” 

“God Almighty!” said Mike. He 
went out the door and Gracie followed 
him. He pointed to the woods above 
the farm house. 

“What's that way?” he said. 


“You're 


said Mike. “You can do 


’ 
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“Nothing. Just woods.” 

Mike jumped off the porch and 
started at a trot for the trees. 

“You coming back?” Gracie called. 

“T ain’t even been here,” Mike said 
without looking back. 

Gracie stood on the porch watch- 
ing him make his way into the brush. 
Her mouth was sad when he disap- 
peared. She supposed that he might 
go down the hill to the swamp and 
then not be able to get through. She 
could, of course, go down later and 
show him how. 

As she stood there, she heard sud- 
den voices below the garden; and she 
turned to see several men coming out 
of the trees. Charles was one of them; 
and he was carrying something. The 








Robert Smith 


Robert Smith, like 
tall, thin, red-headed. He was born in 
Boston, attended Brookline (Massachu- 
setts) High School and Brown University. 
Since graduation he has worked in the 
Maine woods and on the New York 
World. At present he is an instructor in 
journalism at the Newspaper Institute of 
America. He lives in Flushing, New York, 
is married, and has two youngsters. This 
story is reprinted from The Hound and 
Horn, by special permission of the editors 
and Mr. Smith. 
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two Taylor boys were there and three 


men she didn’t know. They were all 
carrying guns. They came running 
up through the garden. Gracie slipped 
back into the kitchen. Feet stamped 
on the porch; and Lon Taylor ap- 
peared. 

“He ain’t here,” he said. 

Charles peered through the screen. 

“Them fellers broke out of Thomas- 
ton,” he panted. “Which way’d they 
0?” 

“Mason way,” Gracie lied. 

“The big feller too?” 

Gracie nodded. The other men 
came up and looked in at her. They 
all looked mad and out of breath; 
and they gripped their shotguns 
tightly. 

“Down Mason way,” said Charles, 
starting back across the garden. 

They all started off, their feet 
clumping. Gracie watched them 
through the window, smiling to think 
how she had outsmarted them. She 
stood there until some minutes after 
they had all disappeared. She heard 
them shouting to each other in the 
woods. She went out, then, and stood 
awhile on the porch, holding her 
breath for fear someone might come 
back and see her. She stopped and 
looked all around, then ran for the 
woods. 


5 


There was no telling which way 
Mike had gone; but she knew she 
would find him somewhere along the 
edge of the swamp, looking for a way 
through. She tripped over a wind- 
fall and a dead branch tore the skin 
off her hand. She began to cry a 
little as she hurried down. 

There was a crackling noise ahead 
of her and a man appeared on the 
slope standing between two trees. It 
was Mike. His trousers were wet 
and muddy to the knees. There was 
a scratch on his face, and _ blood 
trickling. His eyes were slits. 

“Oh, Mike,” said Gracie. 

She started toward him, pushing 
the hair out of her eyes. He stepped 
forward. She noticed, suddenly, that 
there was a gun in his hand. 

“What's the gag, screwy?” he said. 
“What’s the big idea? You tired of 
being lucky?” 

“Oh, Mike,” she pagted. ‘““They’ve 
went off. I told ’em you'd gone 
Mason way. They’ve all went off 
a-hollerin’.”’ 

She smiled and waited for him to 
be glad. His expression did not 
change. 

“Who went off?” he said, hardly 
opening his mouth. “What’s Mason 
way?” 

“The other 
“Where the 
them folks that was after you. 
had guns.” 

Mike put his gun inside his shirt 
and wiped blood from his face with 
his finger tips. 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t break 
a blood vessel, being so smart,” he 
said. 

“T thought it was right smart,” said 
Gracie. She blushed and _ smiled, 
showing all her crooked yellow teeth. 
“You come back now. You could hide 
in the barn. They won’t nobody go 
snoopin’ around there.” 

“Somebody should pin medals’ on 
you, sweetheart,” said Mike. 

“Then you’re comin’ back?” 

“On your way,” said Mike, waving 
one hand. “I'll tag along.” 

It was a big barn, but the Fessen- 
dens kept no more livestock in it; and 
nothing remained of the horses that 
had been there but the smell of 
sweaty harness and manure and 
musty hay. There were cobwebs in 


way,’ said Gracie. 
hurt feller went. All 
They 


great festoons; and an old bridle and 


a collar hung on a peg. 

“How do you get upstairs in this 
place?” said Mike. 

“There’s a ladder,’ said Gracie, 
pointing to slats nailed to one corner 
of the wall. : 

“Now listen,” said Mike intently. 
“Keep away from me. The farther 
the better. I like to be alone.” 

“I was going to fix you up a bite,” 
said Gracie, pouting a little. “So's 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Copperhead Gap Penitentiary 


By Sinclair Lewis 


Editor’s Note:—The heroine of Mr. 
Lewis’ novel, Ann Vickers, M.A., a few 
years out of college and a veteran of 
suffrage and social work, accepts the 
position of educational director and chief 
clerk (combined salaries of $1,300 and 
maintenance) of the Women’s Division of 
a state penitentiary because she is making 
a study of prison methods. The follow- 
ing episode opens as she approaches the 
prison. 


HE expected the Copperhead 
Gap Penitentiary to look alto- 
gether hideous. But she saw, 
haughty beyond red fields, a 
shining building of limestone, with 
tall pillars. The car shook itself up a 
low hill, through a sycamore grove. 
At the foot of the hill was a creek, 
lined with fresh-looking willows. The 
driveway to the pillared entrance was 
edged with lawns and rose-beds. 

“Why, it’s a palace!” Ann com- 
forted herself. 

An obsequious negro trusty in well- 
washed black alpaca opened the 
bronze gates of the main building and 
waved her gushingly into 
a lobby of white marble 
floor, pink marble columns, 
and yellow marble stair- 
way, with no hint of pris- 
on about it. 

“There’s nothing,” said 
Ann to herself, “mean and 
beastly about all this.” 

(After a conversation 
with Warden Slenk, Cap- 
tain Waldo, chief of the 
prison guards, enters the 
Warden’s handsome _pri- 
vate office.) 

Into the room, like a 
slouching elephant, was 
coming the horse - faced 
high man who had slapped 
the negress at the sta- 
a 

“Yes,” cooed Warden 
Slenk, “I reckon you might 
say Cap’n Waldo here is 
real boss of the prison. 
I’m just the gadabout, you 
might say. I meet the citi- 
zens of our good state, and 
I talk with the officials and 
find out what they want us 
to do, but it’s Cap’n Waldo 
that really carries it out. 

Miss Vickers, wen 
Waldo Dringoole! 
Cap'n, Miss Vickers is in 
for the comparatively 
minor crime of being a so- 
ciologist, so let her off 


“La Ronde Des Prisonniers” 





An Episode 
From the Novel, 
“Ann Vickers” 


easy—don’t give her the dark cells— 
not yet! Hee, hee, hee.” 

Before Ann could flinch away, 
Cap’n Waldo had smothered her hand 
in his vast hoof, and from his rocky 
elevation was bellowing down, “Wel- 
come to our city, like the fellow says, 
little lady! Saw you at the depot, but 
I was kind of tied up. I don’t know 
what a ‘sociologist’ is, but if you’re it, 
it’s all right by me! But you ain’t 
going to like it! We got some pretty 
tough cons here. We try to treat ’em 
square, but, Lord love you, they just 
take advantage of you. Well, you 
better stick around a month or so— 





(The Prison Courtyard), a 
painting by Vincent Van Gogh, celebrated Dutch artist. 
This picture was painted while the artist was a patient in 
the asylum at St. Remy, France. 





be good experience for you—and then 
beat it back to your colleges and 
houses of refuge and all that soft-soap 
bunk. . . . Now you're making a first 
beginning, little lady, let me warn 
you. There’s a lot of cranks and sen- 
timental theorists—the-orists /—espe- 
cially where you come from, that 
seems like they got the idea you can 
handle a lot of yeggs, that’d shoot you 
just’s soon’s eat, by begging ’em to be 
good boys and girls, and coddling ’em, 
and giving ’em bath-tubs and cham- 
pagne wine and surprise parties and 
God knows what all monkeyshines! 
That’s fine for a lot of these theorists 
that never been nearer a real, honest- 
to-God prison than a college campus. 
But me, I’m only fifty-two, but I been 
right in practical prison work, and 
sheriff and like that, for thirty-two 
mortal years, and I tell you the only 
way you can handle criminals—they 
simply ain’t human, what we call 
human, and the only way you can 
handle ’em is to put the fear of God 
into ’em, so they’ll behave 
themselves while they’ re in 
the pen and not want to 
come back when they get 
out. Be square with ’em, 
of course. But just let ’em 
see you're the by-God boss, 
and not scared to punish 
"em proper if they try to 
get away with anything! 

“That’s real ‘scientific 
criminology, ain’t it? 
Cause and effect! Raise 
hell and you get hell! Any- 
thing more scientific than 
that? And talk about 
psychology (of course | 
was just kidding when | 
said I didn’t know about 
sociology ; I’ll bet I’ve read 
a lot more real, deep, 
learned books than most of 
these guys that claim to he 
so wise, only I don’t shoot 
off my mouth about ’em)— 
and when it comes to psy- 
chology, here’s the real 
lowdown on it. Why are 
criminals criminals? Be 
cause they think they're 
too good to mind the rules. 
Then what ought a keeper 
to do with ’em? Why, 
break ’em! I do! I'm 
not afraid to lash ’em (nol 
supposed to, by law, bul 
we're just talking betweet 
ourselves now, not for thé 
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fool legislature). I’m not afraid to 
keep ’em in the hole for two 
months, if necessary, with no clothes 
and no bed and no light, and mighty 
little bread, and just enough water 
so they’re always thirsty, night and 
day. I’m not afraid to truss ’em up 
in the blanket-roll—that’s what we 
call the straitjacket here—till they 
feel they’re busting. (The warden 
isn’t supposed to know about these 
things, so don’t tell him. He passes 
the buck to me on all that!)” 

They laughed knowingly, both men 
—laughed with shrill pleasantry, 
like uncles laughing at the pranks of 
a baby. 

“You see, Miss Vickers, is it?— 
here’s the point. It’s not only a lot 
easier for us, but it’s a lot kinder to 
the cons themselves, to let them know 
there’s no use their trying to beat the 
game. It’s all right in the Bible: 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’! 
The quicker they understand what 
they’re up against, the happier they 
They got to learn discipline. 
Discipline! That’s the greatest word 
in the English language! I tell you, 
if the truth were known, the worst 
trick that was ever played on these 
poor devils was to do what the fool 
theorists call ‘reforming’ the prisons! 
... Why if I could just have some 
of the good old punishments, if I 
could brand the incorrigibles so’s peo- 
ple could see just what those skunks 
are, if I could lash ’em, not on the 
Q.T. but in public, so it’d be a warn- 
ing and a deterrent to everybody, give 
‘em five hundred strokes with a real 
cat-o’-nine-tails — stop when they 
fainted, and go to it again, and put 
plenty of salt in the scratches after- 
wards——-why, say if I could do that, 
I’d cure all crime in a jiffy! Yes, sir, 
it’s an outrage that a fellow is pre- 
vented by the newspapers and these 
damn so-called reformers from doing 
what experience teaches us would turn 
all these wretched offenders into good, 
straight, God-fearing men!.. .” 

(Cap’n Waldo then takes Ann for 
her first inspection of the’ Women’s 
Division. ) 

Up two more steel flights, down 
two, through another sewer-like corri- 
dor, and they came into the Women’s 
Division, which occupied three floors 
at the end of one arm of the giant Y. 
They entered the cell-floor. It was 
not so overpowering as the three- 
tiered cage seen from the rotunda; 
there were but eighty cells here, occu- 
pied by a hundred women, as against 
the nineteen hundred men convicts. It 
was not overpowering, no; it was 
merely terrifying, to walk past the 
empty steel-fronted cement cages. 
Each cell had a double-decker bunk 
of steel piping, a rickety stool, a 
staggering little wooden table, a tin 
bowl and tin pitcher, and a large tin 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS, REFORMER 


IFTY years ago come next February, 
F Sinclair Lewis was born in Sauk 

Center, Minnesota, better known to 
the millions of readers of Main Street as 
Gopher Prairie. In those fifty years he 
has grown from a lean, lanky, red-headed 
small-town kid, who jogged around the 
country with his country-doctor father, to 
be perhaps the outstanding novelist in 
America and the first American to win 
the Nobel Prize. Sauk Center itself has 
gone down to posterity (rather unwill- 
ingly) as the typical American small 
town, much maligned and also much de- 
fended, according to which side of the 
fence you’re on. 

Lewis went to Yale for an uneventful 
four years, where he earned the nickname 
of “Red,” due to his hair and his ideas, 
edited the Yale Literary Magazine, and 
received an A.B. in 1907. For a while he 
joined Upton Sinclair’s Utopian colony at 
Helicon Hall, New Jersey, then worked as 
editor of the now defunct Transatlantic 
Tales, then went to Panama on a wild 
goose chase to help dig the canal. Turn- 
ing up next as a reporter on the San 
Francisco Bulletin, he borrowed a hun- 
dred dollars and went down the Pacific 
Coast to Carmel to live with another young 
writer from Yale—William Rose Benét. 
During six months of hard writing, Sin- 
clair Lewis sold one piece—a joke to 
Judge. East again, he held several edi- 
torial jobs before he finally CGecided, in 
1916, to devote all his time to writing. 
Main Street was the first book to bring 
Lewis’ name before the entire American 
public, but before its appearance he had 
published no less than five other novels, 
including Free Air, The Job, and Our 
Mr. Wrenn. 

It wasn’t until the appearance of Main 
Street, however, that Lewis’ peculiar ge- 
nius for attacking individual institutions. 
and crusading for individual causes dis- 
tinguished him from other young writers 
who were also engaged in the famous re- 
volt of the Younger Generation. No 
sooner had the sound and fury partially 
died down than Mr. Lewis, undaunted, 
published Babbitt, adding a new word to 
the American language, and arousing 
equal portions of antagonism and respect. 
Arrowsmith next, and Arrowsmith 
is probably Sinclair Lewis’ best-liked 
work. (It won the Pulitzer Prize in 1926, 
which Lewis refused on the ground that 
his book was not a Wholesome picture of 
life in the United States, but very defi- 
nitely an attack on the medical racket.) 


came 


Drawing by Bertrand Zadig 


Elmer Gantry, a satire on religious char- 
lantry, of course, caused its own little 
furore; next came The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge; then Dodsworth (which, made 
into a play by Sidney Howard, had a 
very successful season last year in New 
York and has started right out to last 
another year). Work of Art, or How 
Myron Weagle Rose from Rags to Riches 
in the Hotel Business, is the 1934 book. 
Ann Vickers, a story of a social worker, 
was the one-before-the-last. The excerpt 
below, being part of Ann’s experience at 
the Copperhead Gap Penitentiary, reveals 
admirably the method Lewis uses in his 
crusades, and the intensity of his social 
passions. 

In 1928, Mr. Lewis married Dorothy 
Thompson, who has become America’s ablest 
woman foreign correspondent, and who has 
just returned from Europe, having been 
expelled from Germany for an article 
written three years ago, before Hitler be- 
came Chancellor, in which she compared 
Hitler unfavorably to Mussolini, and 
which, according to the Nazis, comes under 
the heading of “disrespect to the Reich.” 
The Lewises have a son, Michael, age 4, 
of whom almost anything can be expected. 
They live in Bronxville, New York, when 
they aren't in Vermont, Europe, or Ber- 
muda. At least Sinclair Lewis will have 
to stay pretty close to New York for the 
next month or two, because his new Civil 
War play, Jayhawker, is now in rehearsal, 
and is slated for a Broadway opening 
some time in November. 








bucket, as sole furniture in a woman’s 
home for two-ten-forty years of her 
life. 

(After Ann Vickers has been at the 
prison a few days, she succeeds in in- 
terviewing an intelligent woman pris- 
oner. This is part of what she 
learns:) 

“Graft? Of course, there’s graft. 
All the shirts and underclothes we 
make here, all the overalls and cast- 
ings and barbed wire the men make 
in their division, are contracted for by 


outside firms, who get their labor here 
for forty-five cents a day, and sell the 
goods under fake labels, so purchasers 
won't know they come from convict 
labor. Good business for them. And 
for the officers here. I have no proof, 
but I’m told Cap’n Waldo, at twenty- 
three hundred dollars a year and 
maintenance, drives a Packard, owns 
two boarding houses at Timgad 
Springs, and his son is going to Yale. 
And Mrs. Bitlick and Miss Peebee, 
(Concluded on page 9) 











OSCAR WILDE 

Osear (Fingall O’Flaherty) Wilde was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1856. 
the Newdigate Prize at Oxford for his 
Ravenna (at the age of 21) was 
only the first incident in a brilliant and 
meteoric career. Famous as a wit and an 
esthete, his affected dress and mannerisms 
were widely commented on and satirized. 
He speedily became known as a writer of 
brilliant epigrammatic essays and of flash- 
ing, cynical plays, the best known of which 
are The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, and Salome. At 
the height of his vogue, he woke up one 
morning to find himself serving a two-year 
prison term. Out of this experience, 
Wilde, the poseur, the “pierrot of the min- 
ute,” wrote one fine and human poem— 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol, dedicated to 
a fellow-prisoner who was hanged for 
murdering his wife. Wilde lived only 
three years after his release, and died in 
Paris in 1900. 

The Ballad of Reading Gaol is a long 
poem of over one hundred six-line stanzas, 
from which we can present only a few of 
the most memorable. 


From “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol” 


He did not wear his scarlet coat, 
For blood and wine are red, 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead, 
The poor dead woman whom he loved, 

And murdered in her bed. 


poem 


He walked amongst the Trial Men 
In a suit of shabby gray; 

A cricket cap was on his head, 
And his step seemed light and gay; 

But 1 never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 


I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. 


I walked, with other souls in pain, 
Within another ring, 

And was wondering if the man had done 
A great or’‘little thing, 

When a voice behind me whispered low, 

“That fellow’s got to swing.” 


Winning ~ 





CORNER 


Dear Christ! the very prisen walls 
Suddenly seemed to reel, 

And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorching steel; 

And, though I was a soul in pain, 
My pain I could not feel. 


I only knew what hunted thought 
Quickened his step, and why 

He looked upon the garish day 
With such a wistful eye; 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had te die. 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword! 


Some kill their love when they are young, 
And some when they are old; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold; 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 


Some love too little, some too long, 
Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 
And some without a sigh: 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 
Yet each man does not die. 


He does not die a death of shame 
On a day of dark disgrace, 
Nor have a noose about his neck, 
Nor a cloth upon his face, 
Nor drop feet foremost through the floor 
Into an empty space. 
* * * 


He did not wring his hands nor weep, 
Nor did he peak or pine, 

But he drank the air as though it held 
Some healthful anodyne; 

With open mouth he drank the sun 
As though it had been wine! 


And I and all the souls in pain, 
Who tramped the other ring, 

Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing, 

And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
The man who had to swing. 


And strange it was to see him pass 
With a step so light and gay, 

And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day, 

And strange it was to think that he 
Had such a debt to pay. 


+ * * 


The loftiest place is that seat of grace 
For which all worldlings try: 

But who would stand in hempen band 
Upon a scaffold high, 

And through a murderer’s collar take 
His last look at the sky? 


It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair: 

To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 
Is delicate and rare: 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air! 


* * * 


For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 
That in the spring-time shoot: 

But grim to see is the gailows-tree, 
With its adder-bitten root, 

And, green or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit! 
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SCHOLASTIC 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


DEIRDRE. 
By James Stephens. 


I would read anything that any Irish- 
man wrote about Deirdre. Her story is 
one of the “Sorrowful Stories of Ireland,” 
the “Fate of the Sons of Uisrneach”—not 
a folk-tale but a true court romance. She 
is brought up to marry King Conachur, 
but though her sixteen years were sup- 
posed to have been spent far from the 
eyes of men, she had secretly met young 
Naoise and they had fallen truly in love. 
A week before she is to be proclaime| 
queen, the youth and his two devoted 
brothers spirit her away to Scotland and 
for seven years the three boys and the 
girl live in the woods, hunted and often 
hungry, but free. How they are tricked 
into coming back, how the boys are slain, 
and how grandly Deirdre meets her fate, 
makes a story that calls for the best any 
writer can do, to do it justice. It is safe 
in the hands of James Stephens. As he 
tells it, it is not only the story of these 
young people, but of youth itself, at bay 
against the forces that would destroy it. 

Notice the words he uses, and the ex- 
quisite appropriateness with which he uses 
them. Try reading this book out loud, 
and see how musical it is. If your friends 
don’t like to listen to reading-aloud, try 
it on the family—what are families for, 
anyway, if not to try out beautiful things: 


e 
MARIA CHAPDELAINE. 


By Louis Hemon. 


When I think of this book in a city, the 
houses disappear and I seem to see wide 
spaces and broad forests, rivers in flood 
and spreading snows, Canada and_ the 
strong stock of French Canadians. 

Maria Chapdelaine is a girl of this 
strong sound race. She lives in a land 
where all the woodpiles are large; they 
have to be, to get through a winter that 
begins so early, lasts so late, and sends 
the temperature so far down. She is a 
quiet, reserved girl, one who does not wear 
her heart on her sleeve; a good daughter, 
a good sister, and one that you know will 
make a good wife. You watch her in the 
daily work of the home, at church on 
Sunday, in the simple celebration of 
Christmas with the lovely songs of the 
people. You watch her as she prays the 
long day through for the man to whom 
she is betrothed—not knowing that his 
body lies already beneath the winter-long 
snow-drifts of the North. What is more, 
you see how she bears up when she does 
know, and goes on living and being strong. 
People have to go on living; the question 
is, how? You see how she answers this 
question. 

At the outset of what promised to be a 
brilliant career of authorship Louis Hemon 


was struck down and instantly killed by aff 


train. The other works of fiction that he 
left are not at all like this one in subject 
or treatment; he had a versatile genius. 
But by this single masterpiece, pure as 
Northern snow, he will hold his place in 
world literature. It is now in the Mod- 
ern Library. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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LITERARY LEADS 


C stands for Crime, and not the kind 
you’re apt to meet in the movies glossed 
over to make a happy ending for every- 
body concerned arid a good night’s rest 
for the beholder; nor even yet the species 
you encounter in the more dashing and 
fashionable detective fiction. There’s the 
other kind, sordid, horrible, ugly—not 
romantic, not Robin Hoodish in any re- 
spect, but revealing instead what terrible 
depths man can sink to and what hap- 
pens to his integrity and his soul under 
certain circumstances. Read Dreiser's 
An American Tragedy, for instance, to 
see the effect of conscience as well as 
environment on an individual; read Dos- 
toievski’s Crime and Punishment and The 
Brothers Karamazov which perhaps say 
all there is to say on the subject; read 
Hemingway’s short story “The Killers”; 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist; Poe’s tale of “The 
Telltale Heart”; Victor Hugo’s Les Mis- 
erables; Galsworthy’s play, Justice; and 
read that very fine book of Frank Norris, 
McTeague. 

* 


There is a story about two men who 
were shipwrecked and thrown up on an 
island. For days they searched for a sign 
of human habitation, for some clue as to 
where they were. Then one day, rounding 
a headland, they saw, high on a hill, a 
gallows tree. “Thank God,” they cried, 
“we’re in a civilized country.” 

People go on taking for granted that 
imprisonment, solitary confinement, mis- 
treatment, the death sentence, penal col- 
onies (on that subject read Blair Niles’ 
Condemned to Devil’s Island) are neces- 
sary to civilization and to progress. What 
it does to the individual himself is not, 
apparently, society’s concern. But if 
people go on writing books about their 
hideous experiences in prison, and if 
enough people go on reading those books 
with open minds, maybe about the same 
year the Sworld wakes up to the folly of 
war, it will also wake up to the folly 
of the crime of punishment. That, in 
fact, is the name of a book by Margaret 
Wilson (who won the Harper Prize, and 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1924 for her Able 
MecLaughlins). The Crime of Punishment 
is a plea for the abolition of our present 
system of exacting an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. Miss Wilson wrote 
this just*and dispassionate book in her 
house in the wall of a great English 
prison of which her husband is Governor. 


Two books about Vincent Van Gogh, 
whose picture “The Prison Courtyard” 
appears on page 6 of this issue, which we 
recommend highly are: Maier Grefe’s bi- 
ography published last year by Harcourt 
Brace (containing about 60 reproductions 
in. black and white), and a novel, Lust for 
Life, just published by Longmans Green. 


Black Monastery, by Aladar Kuncz, is 
the story of an intellectual, gentle, and 
friendly Hungarian school teacher who 
was spending his vacation in France in 
the summer of 1914, and was sent as 
prisoner of war to an internment camp 
for the duration of the war—four ghastly, 
terrible years. A _ similar experience is 
recorded by the late Paul Cohen-Port- 
heim in his unforgettable book, Time 
Stood Still. And E. E. Cummings’ The 
Enormous Room is a great novel of war 
prisons. 


What effect does the yellow tabloid 
press and crime fiction have on crime? 
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Copperhead Gap Penitentiary 


(Concluded from page 7) 


who is the shop-matron and forewoman, 
are partners in a beauty parlor (partners 
I said—obviously not customers!) in 
Pearlsburg. And certainly the way Pee- 
bee drives us to get our tasks done in 
the shop, to make more money for the 
contractors, the way she calls in men 
guards to slap us, drag us to the hole if 
we don’t get them done, would indicate 
something more than a mere normal love 
of torture—it must be that even higher 
inspiration, the dollar. Certainly the 
contractors, considering that they get 
power free and labor almost so, have 
a glorious graft, and either Cap'n 
Waldo and Slenk and Bitlick and Peebee 
share the graft, or else they're worse fools 
than they seem. Oh, Lord bless me! 
Sometimes I’m afraid prison will make me 
a little bitter!” 

(One day there is a riot of women pris- 
oners in the shirt-shop. After it has been 
brutally subdued Cap'n Waldo’s sugges- 
tion for punishment is virtually to starve 
all the women for a month.) 

Dr. Slenk apologetically overruled. He 
knew the contractors better than they 
did! And it was he who had to minimize 
the riot for the press. Severe punishment 
would emphasize it. No. They would just 
stop the recreation hour for a month, feed 
only bread and water for two days, whip 
six of the women, and shut four out of the 
same six in the dark cells for fifteen days. 

Ann did not see the whipping of the 
six women. She believed that it took place 
in a room next to the Hole, in a sub- 
basement beneath the gallows-room—below 
even the gallows. She had to get down 
to the four women penned there. The 
stairs from the gallows-room to the hole 
were watched always by a_ particularly 
surly guard. Ann crept about, peering 
into the gallows-room, as though she were 
herself a prisoner, trying to escape. You 
learn sneakiness in a penitentiary, crimi- 
nal or political prisoner or officer, high or 
low. Late one night . . Ann tiptoed 
through the corridor, down the spiral 
stairs to the gallows-room. No guard in 
sight. She could see smoke. He had gone 
comfortably behind the gallows for a 
cigarette. She slipped over to the narrow 
stairs to the sub-basement. 

The door below was not locked. No 
need! She came into a room like the cen- 
ter of a hollowed block of cement; no 
doors save the one by which she entered, 
and a narrower, léwer door across from 
it; no windows; ventilation through four 
holes, six inches square, from the floor 
above . . . from the gallows-room. One 





This is a much-mooted question. A New 
York paper recently obtained an_ inter- 
view with Theodore Dreiser on the strik- 
ing similarity of a Wilkes-Barre, (Pa.) 
murder case to his novel An American 
Tragedy. The reporter asked Dreiser if 
he thought the murderer might have been 
influenced by the book. The novelist re- 
plied that it was entirely possible. Surely 
Mr. Dreiser did himself an injustice; An 
American Tragedy is as powerful a deter- 
rent of crime as can be found in litera- 
ture. Read Boris Brasol’s Elements of 
Crime for a discerning discussion of this 
subject. 
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milky light. In the center of this cement 
cube was a wooden upright, with a cross- 
arm at each end of which were manacles, 

The upright was splashed with dried 
blood. The whipping-post! 

She fled from it to the door opposite. 
It was locked, but with the key in the 
door. In desperate fear (suppose they 
kept her there, once she got in?) she 
opened a passageway of rough rocks, 
dripping, clammy. It was utterly dark. 

She made her way, in the light from her 
electric torch, along it. She had to stoop, 
and she could not keep away from the 
slimy rocks on either side. After ten feet 
the passage opened into something like a 
save out of pirate fiction—the hole. It 
was a chamber eight feet high, window- 
less, utterly dark, of stone and brick, with 
a damp cement floor. One side was given 
over to four cells. In them was neither 
bed nor stool. Each was furnished with a 
night pail, a thin and dirty blanket, a cup 
for water—filled once a day, to accom- 
pany two slices of bread—and nothing else 
whatever, unless one cared to include a 
human being with the remains of a price- 
less soul. 

Four women were lying hunched each on 
her blanket in a cell, shivering in sleep. 

The first to come out in Ann’s torch- 
light was Josephine Filson. She had 
half rolled off her blanket; she lay on 
the chill and slimy cement with her arms 
thrown out in an attitude of crucifixion. 
She had a curious breathing, a moan of 
torture. 

“It’s pneumonia,” quaked Ann. 

Hastily, as though looking for help, she 
lighted up the next cell, and the creature 
in there sprang up and crouched clawing 
at her filthy cheeks, whimpering. Ann at 
first did not know her. This was a caged 
animal, a sub-animal with eyes fierce and 
stupid, and dirty hanging hair. 

Ann saw then that it was Birdie Wal- 
lop. 

Birdie could not see beyond the blank 
blaze of the electric torch. She was 
screaming, “Oh, don’t! Tl do anything! 
Only I won't squeal! I don’t know any- 
thing about Van Tuyl and Miss Vickers!” 

“Hush! Birdie! It’s Miss Vickers— 
Ann!” 

“Oh, my God! Have you come to get 
me out? I’m going crazy! I am crazy!” 

“I’m trying! Birdie! What’s the mat- 
ter with Filson?” 

“TI think she’s dying. She couldn’t stand 
the whipping. Fainted, twice. They 
whipped us. Stripped us to the waist— 
the men guards. Tied us to the post, 
with our arms out, and licked us with a 
strap with holes in it. Look!” Her “look” 
was a scream. She tore off her waist. 
Her back was thick not with stripes but 
with dripping sores. “And every day 
they’ve fastened us to the door here, six 
hours every day, with our arms stretched 
way up, so we could just touch our toes. 
Your arms feel like fire. You hang there 
and God! how you want some water, every 
minute! Jo kept crying all the time, ex- 
cept times when she fainted, hanging to 
the door. Know what I’m going to do?” 
Birdie’s quiet was abnormal, like the cen- 
ter of a hurricane. “I’m going to murder 
somebody when I get out of this. This is 
what they done to us. I’m not going to 
go straight! I’m going to kill! But Jo— 
I guess she won’t never get out, never.” 
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Love Story 
(Continued from page 5) 


you'd have something to-night.” 

“Well, okay,” said Mike, speculating 
upon the ladder. “Don’t stall around. 
You can pass it up to me.” 

Gracie went back to the kitchen. The 
ham and the bread and butter were still 
on the table. Mike had made an awful 
mess on the fresh tablecloth; and Gracie 
hoped she would not be around when Ma 
came back and saw it. 

Gracie cut bread and made big sand- 
wiches, spreading the firm butter on 
thickly and using great chunks of ham. 
She made four of them. She wrapped 
them in a clean dishtowel and carried 
them over to the barn with the pie that 
Mike had been eating. 

Mike heard her and his head and shoul- 
ders appeared in the trap door above 
the ladder. He reached both hands down. 

“Pass them up, sweetheart,” he said. 

Smiling, she put the food into his lank 
hands. 

“Okay,” he said. “Now scram.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Scram. Beat it.” 

He withdrew himself. Gracie went back 
to the house. She began to wonder how 
the hunt was getting on. If they caught 
the short man, they might quit and come 
back. Ma might, then, come back from 
Taylor's; and Mike would have a time 
getting away. She couldn’t bring him 
food or anything while Ma was there. 
Gracie hoped Ma was good and scared 
and would stay away for a week. It 
would be all right if Charles came back 
because he would go to town in the morn- 
ing. 

She went in to her own room after a 
while and looked around to see if there 
was anything she wanted to take with her. 
She took off her torn dress and put on 
a big apron. She had one other dress 
and a pair of shoes that Ma had given 
her that were mighty nice and that she 
had worn only once—of a Sunday. She 
wrapped the shoes in the dress and made 
a little bundle.of them with some woolen 
string. She went out and. cleaned off 
her face and her cut hand. 

It was getting late. She stirred up the 
fire and put on more wood. She pumped 
the water to fill the tea kettle. She 
cleared the soiled dishes from the table 
but did not change the cloth. While 
she worked, she thought of Mike. No 
one had ever before said nice things to 
her and looked straight into her eyes. 
She had heard about men and girls being 
stuck on each other. She knew that Bess 
Taylor was stuck on some fellow named 
Hall in Mason; but until now she had 
never had any idea what it was like. 
Now she knew that it was a feeling that 
made you‘glad and sad and scared alto- 
gether: that went all through you, tight- 
ening your throat and going down into 
your stomach and into your legs, mak- 
ing them weak. 

The sun went down behind Fottler’s 
hill and the shadows among the trees 
were deep. Gracie sat on the porch in 
Ma’s rocker, teetering gently. She lifted 
her eyes and stared at the square black 
mouth of the loft, wondering if Mike sat 
somewhere in the dark looking down at 


her. There was going to be a full moon; 
and she could see it already in the sky, 
pale as milk. 

With Ma safe at Taylor’s, where she 
would stay until both men were caught; 
with John Taylor’s old’ twelve-gauge 
Stevens slung on his arm, Charles had 
felt ready to fight. Lon Taylor took 
Thurt Farwell and Ed Snowman to 
search along the road while Charles and 
Ned Taylor and Bill Shenton beat through 
the pine woods this side of the ridge! 

Suddenly off to the left there was the 
loud boom of a shotgun; and then two 
sharp cracks—revolver shots. 

“They found ’em!” Charles shouted. 

All three raced down the slope, strug- 


gling through the thick branches. Ed 
Snowman sat on the ground near them, 
with his shotgun beside him. He was 


holding his arm and blood was on his 
fingers. They bent over him an instant. 

“Hurt bad?” said Charles. 

“Go on!” said Ed throatily. “Git after 
him! Im all right. Right as rain.” 

Lon was trotting ahead of them and 
Thurt Farwell was far out on the pas- 
ture, walking easily along, shotgun ready. 
He turned his face to them and shouted: 

“Watch out! He’s behind the stone 
fence!” 

They spread out and stepped along as 
if they were stalking game, each of them 
watching along the distant wall for any 
movement. 

“There he goes!” 

A little figure appeared suddenly far 
down to the left, scuttling away from 
the wall. Lon fired, the kick of the gun 
staggering him, but the white-shirted fig- 
ure ran along, his bandaged arm a-dangle. 
Ahead of him at the bottom of a slope 
was a small red building. 

“He’s heading for the boat-house!” 

They were all running full tilt now 
and were over the wall in a minute. Thurt 
stopped short and fired. The shot was 
high. The little man disappeared for an 
instant behind a shoulder of ground and 
then they saw him scurry into the boat- 
house. Thurt turned to wave at Lon and 
Ned; and they began to circle widely to 
get to the other side of the shelter. The 
revolver cracked twice from the doorway. 
Charles and Thurt slowed down. Bill 
raised his gun and fired one barrel. Sud- 
den little white splotches appeared on the 
wall of the boat-house. 

The revolver spat from the window and 
there was a brief whine near Charles’ ear. 
Charles fired at the window and _ shat- 
tered it. Thurt’s gun boomed again. 
Charles lay flat to reload and he saw that 
Lon and Ned had reached the other side. 
The revolver banged from that side and 
Thurt and Charles jumped up and ran 
forward a few steps, dropping again on 
their bellies. Thurt let go with both bar- 
rels and the window became a jagged 
hole. Lon and Ned fired in quick suc- 
cession. There was no answering that 
shot. White smoke drifted in small clouds 
over the pasture. Thurt stood up 
slowly. 

Lon suddenly appeared at the other 
corner of the boat-house, edging his way 
toward the door. They ran down to him. 
The door was a little ajar; and they 
shoved it open with their gun-barrels. 
Inside, the little man lay across an old 
skiff, face down, with blood running from 
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his chest and neck. Blood soaked into the 


keel and dripped to the floor. Charles 
felt sick. Thurt walked in and touched 
the body. 

“He’s done all right,” he said. 

“Where’s the other feller?” said Bill. 

“He warn’t with him,” said Lon, pick- 
ing up the dead man’s revolver. 

“You'd a thought they’d stuck together,” 
said Bill. “Them sort of fellers do, 
mostly.” 

Thurt had a tentative hand on the dead 
man’s shoulder. 

“Must a scattered when they got wind 
of us,” ne said. 

There were running footsteps outside; 
and Fred Walker appeared in the door- 
way. 

“What the hell!” he panted. He gulped 
when he saw the body. 

Thurt faced him, his mouth grim. 

“Two fellers broke out of Thomaston,” 
he said. “Here’s one of them.” 

* * aa 


Charles expected Gracie had gone to 
Taylor’s and he was surprised when he 
saw a light in the kitchen. He found 
Gracie standing over the stove. She turned 
around when he came in. 

“Tl fix your supper,” she said. 

“Just a snack,” said Charles, unbitton- 
ing his shirt at the neck. “I sort of 
lost my appetite.” 

He sat at the table while Gracie made 
the tea hot and set out plates and cake 
and pie. He noticed the mess on the 
tablecloth. 

“Say,” he said, “you know for certain 
which way that big feller went?” 

“I told you where,” said Gracie. “I 
ain’t lyin’.” 

Charles turned to stare solemnly. at her. 
She fumbled the dishes. . 

“You're a mite upset, aint you?” he 
said. 

“No,” said Gracie. “I ain’t.” 

Charles got heavily to his feet and 
stood in front of her, his head thrust for- 
ward. 

“Where is he?” he demanded hoarsely. 

Gracie’s face was pale. 

“You leave me be, Charles Fessenden,” 
she said. “I told you I ain’t lyin’.” 

Charles stared at her for a moment. 

“Listen, Gracie,’ he said. “Them fel- 
lers was killers. They won’t stop at noth- 
in’, them fellers. You don’t do right to 
help ’em any.” 

“T ain’t lyin’, 
ing away. 

“They got the little feller,” said Charles. 
“He showed fight and we finished him 
The other feller they think stole Walker's 
boat and went off down river. If you 
know different, you ought to say.” 

“I only know what I said,” Gracie per- 
sisted, moving away to the stove. 


Gracie muttered, look- 


Charles sat down again at the table and 
tried to eat. He bit off pieces of dough- 
nut and had to struggle to swallow. He 
sipped at his tea. 

“T ain’t got no appetite,” he said, finally, 
looking around at Gracie. She was busy 
at the sink. Charles got up, trying not 
to seem nervous or in a hurry, and saun- 
tered over to the corner where he had set 
his shotgun. He picked the gun up. 

“Where you goin’?” said Gracie, in a 
voice unnaturally high. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this 
article spent two years riding box cars, 
living in jungle camps and associating 
intimately in all seasons and under all 
conditions with hundreds of vagrants, 
most of them of high school age, who 
before “the big trouble came—that mon- 
strous depression, that economic jugger- 
naut” that destroyed their healthy home 
life, attended school and gave promise of 
being respectable, law-abiding members of 
society. Mr. Minehan traveled in six 
states, collecting over 500 case histories of 
these homeless, jobless, wanderers, most 
of whom, he believes, can still be re- 
claimed to useful positions in society. 
This extract from his beok, Boy and Girl 
Tramps of America (Farrar & Rinehart) 
is both a vivid picture of nomad life and 
a challenge to a nation. 


HY did they leave home? 

The mission waiting room 

is a swarming ant hill of 

men who keep pushing in 

out of the cold and snow. Every avail- 

able seat is taken. Men and boys 

crowd the aisles and cover the steps. 

Transients squat on knapsacks or 

stand in discouraged but taikative 

groups, waiting for the happy mo- 

ment when stomachs can break their 

twelve-hour fast on bread and beans. 

Outside a Minnesota blizzard howls a 

wolf-song through deserted snow- 

banked streets. The thermometer, 

dropping steadily, registers 27 de- 
grees below zero. 

Boo Peep and I are resting ‘our 
weary bodies. A small thin-framed 
lad, Boo Peep has just spent fourteen 
hours in a box car. He is still cold 
and hungry. A ring of bologna and a 
loaf of bread washed down with snow 
has kept him alive for two days. The 
sub-zero weather is not pleasant—par- 
ticularly when, as in Boo Peep’s case, 
you have no shoes. An old pair of 
four-buckle overshoes, miles too big 
and with several air holes, cover his 
feet. A deep cheek scar, memento of 
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a blow from a railroad watchman, is 
suspiciously coloring and sore. Boo 
Peep is not quite fifteen. 

“A guy’s crazy to go out on a day 
like this if he doesn’t have to. Why 
did you leave home?” 

“T couldn’t go back to high school 
in these pants. I'd rather take to the 
road.” 

Pete, a diminutive gnome, joins the 
discussion. 

“Yes, and I'll bet you’re glad you 
beat it. I know I am. Work! Work! 
‘Why don’t you get work?’ That’s all 
I hear from the old man for a year. 
Cripes! What does he expect a kid to 
do? I try a job cleaning a shoe store 
every morning from four to six o’clock 
for a buck and a quarter a week. And 
one morning my mother forgets to 
wake me. And I’m canned....” 

For some reasons unknown, city re- 
lief stations as a rule are much more 
stringent in their attitude toward 
youthful vagrants than toward older 
transients. Where an adult is given 
six meals and two nights’ lodging, a 
boy tramp is given one meal and one 
night’s lodging; a girl tramp is sent 
to jail. By forcing the youngster out 
of town, the relief men say they are 
forcing them to return home. In 
reality, because the young tramps 
have no homes, they are forcing them 
into begging and thieving. 

In the first years of the depression 
the child tramps hitch-hiked more 
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How many boy hoboes like the youth 

above will end up broken old beggars like 

the man on the left? These are two of 

the author’s own snapshots taken while 
living the life of the road. 


than they do today. Then they were 
not pests on the highways. Motorists 
were sympathetic, the stem was not so 
tough, and boys and girls had not ac- 
quired the habit of traveling in rail- 
road gangs. 

Now they have abandoned the high- 
ways and motors for box cars. On 
the. highways the hitch-hikers were 
separated. Relatively speaking, they 
were on highways at the mercy of 
police and tourists. In box cars and 
jungles, boys and girls are able to 
associate in large gangs and to protect 
themselves. 

It is not at all unusual to see sev- 
eral hundred men and boys lined up 
beyond the railroad property fence. A 
train is being made up a track or two 
away. The intervening space is pa- 
trolled by railroad police. 

“Get back there, I tell you, get 
back,”’ shouts an officer to a pair of 
boys crossing the tracks. 

“Don’t let me catch a one of you,” 
warns another as he swings a club in 
our faces, “putting a foot upon rail- 
road property until that train gets in 
motion.” 

The transients are silent. Box cars 
buckle and bump. Imperceptibly the 
train moves as the fireman rings the 
bell. Like a group of race horses 
springing the barrier, the boys and 
girls surge en masse across the tracks. 
They alight and swarm all over the 
train as a cloud of locusts swarm over 
an orchard. And here is one fertile 
source of the accidents which daily 
cripple boy and girl tramps for life. 

The railroad police justify their 
efforts to keep the transients out of 
the yards by saying that they are not 
only protecting the companies’ prop- 
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erty but the youths themselves. Boys 
and girls straying between cars and 
across switching tracks are in dan- 
ger, it is true, but they are certainly 
in less danger than when trying to 
board a moving train. 

Travel interferes with meals. A 
youth shivers all night in a gondola. 
Next day he falls asleep on a hillside. 
On awakening he is hungry, but where 
can he get food? The bread lines are 
closed. The police have, in one of 
their weekly raids, cleaned out the 
jungles. At none of the customary 
places are there friends or food. The 
youth can beg on the streets, walking 
miles perhaps before he gets a nickel. 
A boy can steal, but the chances are 
that he will be caught. The usual 
course is to remain hungry until break- 
fast at a mission. If the boy is very 
hungry, he may glom a grub from 
garbage cans. 

The breakfast at the mission is a 
thin bowl of gruel containing too few 
vitemins and calories to replace the 
energy lost on a_ twenty-four-hour 
fast. Some agencies give a boy a card 
for the next meal; others, a bowl of 
soup immediately; still others, merely 
an opportunity to work for a meal. 
Before a second meal is served, how- 
ever, the young tramp must work two 
or four hours.. The work is not oner- 
ous, but for a tired boy laboring on a 
bowl of beans or soup it is difficult 
enough. The soup is invariably—I 
write from experience,—thin, watery, 
lukewarm, tasteless and served with- 
out even stale bread. A portion equals 
about a small cupful. No second bowl 
is ever given, no matter how tired and 
hungry the boy. 

The relief stations for transients in 
the large cities feed but do not clothe 
the young tramps. Clothing is for the 
local homeless, not for the travelers. 
A boy or girl tramp must be not only 
in rags but half-naked to obtain a 
patched and dirty shirt or a worn cap. 
How difficult it is to obtain clothing 
nobody who has never tried can know. 
I have tried. For almost a week in 
two important cities of this country 
noted for their large transient popula- 
tions and their advanced and humane 
policy of handling transients, I tried 
to get clothing in return for honest 
labor and in response to obvious need. 

The missions, the Clothing Center, 
the Travelers’ Aid, the Salvation 
Army, the Y. M. C. A., and a dozen 
other smaller agencies are visited 
with no success. It seems to make 
little difference what story Boris and 
I tell them. The answer is invariably 
No. No clothes for bums. No clothes 
for boy tramps. Na, we cannot work 
for clothing. There are more calls 
from local cases than can be Aled. 
We are bums and we must be on our 
way. 

But if the child tramp cannot get 
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clothing by working at agencies, how 
cam he get it? He can beg or steal. 
He must beg or steal. Begging is the 
method used most often. The child 
tramps beg clothing at back doors, on 
the streets and at second-hand stores. 

Until late fall the young tramps 
sleep outside, with the sky as their 
roof and a camp-fire vigil light. There 
comes a day, however, when snow 
covers the ground and the young 
tramps must seek shelter. Mission an- 
nexes spring up. New municipal 
lodging houses are opened. Still the 
relief facilities are inadequate. With- 
out enough accommodations for the 
local homeless men and women, tran- 
sients must be squeezed in as circum- 
stances dictate. ‘““No beds. Guys what 
ain’t on regular relief get no beds.” 

The first months a young tramp 
spends on the road are months of edu- 
cation. His adolescent curiosity con- 
cerning the appearance of the Rockies, 
the coast of California, the color of 
the deep South blacks is satisfied. He 
learns what a desert looks like, how 
tall a skyscraper is, and where the 
Mormons pray. He sees wheat grow- 
ing in Kansas, apples in Washington, 
cherries in Indiana, oranges in Flor- 
ida, and cotton in Texas. And all this 
is good. 

Six months on the road, and the 
boys and girls lose their fresh outlook 
and eagerness. Trips across the con- 
tinent are no longer education; they 
are quests for bread. Towns and cities 
are remembered not for their historic 
past but for their relief policies. 

Too much of the seamy side of life 
warps a boy’s, as it does a man’s, 
judgment of values, and on the road 
the boy tramp sees little else. Inevi- 
tably he acquires the outlook of the 
older transients, men defeated and re- 
jected by life. The boys, at first, 
fight against it. “I don’t want to be a 
bum,” they reiterate. But there comes 
a day when they are alone and hungry, 
and their clothes are ragged and torn, 
bread lines have just denied them 
food, relief stations an opportunity to 
work for clothes. An old vagrant 
shares his mulligan with them and 
they listen. 

He tells them that there are other 
ways of getting clothes besides work- 
ing, that a boy or girl is a fool to be 
honest when honesty does not pay. 
And thus begins that part of the 
young tramp’s new education which 
is wholly bad. 

How to beg is only a part of pan- 
handling. You must know of whom 
to beg and where. Old ladies are 
very generous. Generous, too, when 
they have it, are young girls, and mar- 
ried women of thirty. Single women 
of forty rarely- give a young tramp a 
nickel. Negroes, particularly black 
women, and immigrants of all ages are 
generous. 
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“You know,” said the expert boy 
panhandler, ‘there ain’t much to the 
idea that gangsters are generous. I 
never got a dime off one unless he was 
with a frail.” 

On the road the boys are develop- 
ing their own point of view. Unlike 
boys of their age at home, they hear 
and participate in discussions in box 
cars, not of the football prospects of 
Notre Dame, or Carnera’s boxing 
ability, but of unemployment, govern- 
ment policies, Communism and _ the 
workers’ revolution. 

Every group of boy tramps con- 
tains a Communist. Bolshevism is 
spreading rapidly. In the future it 
will spread more rapidly when it 
loses its foreign association, its new- 
ness. Practically the only group which 
will speak for the homeless man and 
the young tramp is the Communist. 
And the lads on the road are becoming 
converts. 

The older transients, it is true, re- 
sist Communism. They have a mental 
hold-over of war psychology, the anti- 
Red drives of Palmer, and a belief in 
the American success story. For boys 
and girls, Communism offers school. 
hope, and adventure. 

Of service to the state, duty to the 
nation, the boys know nothing and are 
willing to render less. That the 
government owes them a living all 
would agree. That they owe the gov- 
ernment anything none would admit. 
The older men who served the country 
in the World War might be willing to 
serve again. The younger ones will 
serve only when forced. 

“They'll never wrap Old Glory 
around my bloodstained body if I can 
help it,” said Boris as we stood before 
a war memorial plaque in a_ small 
Wisconsin town. “They can shoot me, 
but I won’t go.” 

Optimists, it is true, see in the life 
of the boys some advantages. Wish- 
ing to apologize for the present mess, 
they assert that the boys are learning 
independence, self-reliance, and the 
whole gamut of ancient virtues which 
made this country what it is today. 
One social work executive has as- 
serted that they are carrying on the 
glorious tradition of American life 
and extending the frontier. Another 
relief official has asserted that road 
life may be good for a lad. It tough- 
ens him. Which brings to mind the 
kind-hearted employer in Dickens 
who built a fire under little sweeps, 
stuck in a chimney, for then they 
would struggle more to _ extricate 
themselves. 

Yet I, who have lived with the 
child tramps, eaten with them and 
slept with them, find little that is 
wholesome and _ nothing that is 
permanently good. Today’s child 
tramp is beginning his life a vagrant. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Why the 


O, the question should not 
be: “What is a criminal?” 
There are gangster films and 
crime magazines and tabloid 
newspapers galore to tell us what a 
criminal is, but what seems to elude 
explanation is why the criminal is. 

From primitive times until the 
eighteenth century theories of crimi- 
nal conduct were based on supersti- 
tion. It was thought that the male- 
factor was possessed by a devil. 

Gradually, however, thoughtful 
men began to abandon these childish 
notions of the cause of crime. Among 
them was the Italian economist Cesare 
Becearia (1738-1794), whose On 
Crimes and Punishments was trans- 
lated into twenty-two languages and 
had tremendous influence in turning 
the tide away from the fearful tor- 
tures that were the fate of all manner 
of offenders in those days.  Bec- 
caria’s ideas were carried forward by 
Rousseau in France and by Bentham 
in England. He advocated swift and 
certain penalties rather than extreme 
ones. He condemned capital punish- 
ment. His concept of crime was 
based on the doctrine of free will— 
that man can distinguish between 
wrong and right, and that if he does 
wrong, he must take the consequences. 
The fault with this, as we shall see 
later, is that it makes no allowance 
for menta! and physical differences 
in personalities nor for the conditions 
that surround them. All transgres- 
sors were lumped together to be 
treated alike. 

Then Cesare Lombroso (1836- 
1909), Italian physician, advanced 
the theory that criminals are of cer- 
tain definite physical types. A study 
of the convicts in the prisons of his 
day led Lombroso to conclude that 
criminals are recognizable by certain 
physical features. 

Modern scientists reject this ide 
almost completely. They point out 
Lombroso’s failure to explain the fact 
that many law-abiding citizens have 
these same characteristics and that a 
large proportion of the inmates of 
prisons do not have them. 

In the twentieth century, theories 
of the causes of crime have multiplied 
so fast that we can only touch briefly 
ona few. One of the most important 
is the prevailing “heredity versus en- 
vironment” controversy. There seems 
to be ample reliable evidence to in- 
dicate that both heredity and environ- 
ment are of tremendous importance in 
explaining anti-social behavior. The 
heredity aspect is a perplexing field 
much fought over by eugenicists, but 
in general it may be said that low in- 
telligence tends to run in families and 
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Criminal ? 


to offer weak resistance to moral 
temptations. 

On the environmental side may be 
found the origin of many of the most 
perplexing problems facing the world 
today. Perhaps the seed of this ex- 
planation goes back to the Marxian 
doctrine that crime is a form of social 
protest—another symptom of the dis- 
ease of maldistribution of wealth. 
Certainly this ‘‘socialist” idea is the 
backbone of the contention, adhered 
to by such men as Clarence Darrow, 
that organized society is responsible 
for the criminal, that he is the victim 
of a juggernaut of external forces be- 
yond his control. 

In recent years psychiatry (medi- 
cal psychology) has come forward 
with a contribution to crime knowl- 
edge which its optimistic advocates 
believe destined to revolutionize both 
legal and penal institutions. Though 
this may be an extravagant claim, 
there is no doubt that psychiatry per- 
mits the study of nearly all possible 
influentes motivating a criminal, be- 
cause all these influences are reflected 
in his mental processes. 

Before the advent of Freud the 
legal tendency was to consider the 
mere fact of the crime itself, but as 
the discoveries of psychoanalysis be- 
“ame generally known, the deeper mo- 
tive powers of human action came 
more and more to be taken into con- 
sideration. The basic contribution of 
psychoanalysis to crime questions is 
summarized by Dr. Franz Alexander, 
visiting professor of psychoanalysis 
at the University of Chicago in his 
The Criminal, the Judge, and the 
Public: 

“The conscious Ego, which was ‘the ex- 
clusive object of investigation of psycholo- 
gists before Freud, represents but a minor 
part of the human psychic apparatus. 
This conscious self is built over the great 
reservoir of unconscious drives, motives, 
and presentations; it depends upon these 
in the greatest variety of ways. 

“The significance for criminology of this 
basic fact ... can be formulated as follows. 
The central question to be answered in 
the course of a trial is the question: ‘Why 
did you do this or that?? Any direct 
question of this kind can be answered only 
partially; only those motives could be 
brought to light which appear in the con- 
scious portion of the individual’s psychic 
apparatus. The unconscious motives which 
not infrequently exert a greater dynamic 
influence on our actions remain unknown. 
That is why it is even impossible for the 
offender to give a really valid, casual ex- 
planation of his acts. 

‘The whole technique of the examination 
of the criminal or of the court hearing, 
the constant search for the definite, con- 
scious motivations, the snatching at 
contradictions, the endeavor to consider 
these contradictions as a proof of the un- 
truthfulness of the offender, and thus to 
put the moral integrity of the criminal 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Some Reasons Why Justice Is Often 
Lame as Well as Blind 


F criminal cases initiated in 
the United States only some- 
thing between fifteen and 
forty-per cent ever reach a 
final determination of guilt. The lag 
of convictions behind arrests has been 
the object of severe attacks by judges, 
journalists,. and average citizens. 
There is something drastically wrong, 
they argue, with a criminal court pro- 
cedure which shows such poor results. 
Let us follow the steps of criminal 
prosecution to see if we can discover 
a few of the loopholes. 

The administration of justice falls 
within the jurisdiction of the states, 
except in cases involving the authority 
of the Federal Government. There 
are therefore forty-eight different 
court systems in existence in addition 
to that of federal courts. The general 
plan of organization, however, is much 
the same throughout the country. 

Offenses fall into two broad classi- 
fications. Misdemeanors are minor in- 
fractions of law and felonies are 
serious infractions. We shall consider 
felonies only. When a felony is 
charged, a preliminary examination 
must be held to determine whether 
there is sufficient ground for prosecu- 
tion. The result of this hearing may 
be either the discharge of the accused 
or his legal detention (being “bound 
over’) to await the action of the 
grand jury. 

The importance of the magistrate’s 
or police court in which these first 
hearings are held is tremendous. The 
number of felony cases disposed of in 
preliminary hearings in six large 
American cities in one year averaged 


45 per cent of the whole, while in one 
city the proportion reached 78 per 
cent. One of the chief functions 
of these courts is a sifting job—to 
eliminate the trivial offender, thus 
saving the labor and time of the su- 
perior courts and reducing the cost of 
criminal prosecution. 


Magistrates’ Courts 

Many authorities believe that much 
of the trouble lies right here in this 
first cog of the machinery of law. A 
description of the ‘Magistrate 
Racket” in New York City, written 
by Milton MacKaye in the Evening 
Post in 1930, gives an excellent idea 
of the haste and confusion 
tated by the hundreds of petty cases 
of vagrancy, drunkenness, disorderly 
conduct, assault and battery, family 
squabbles, etc., and how these impede 
efficient handling of graver offenses. 

Professor Raymond Moley, an out- 
standing authority on jurisprudence 
(see page 25), says in his book, Our 
Criminal Courts: 


necessi- 


“Not only as a judicial hearing but as 
an inquiry, the preliminary examination is 
inadequate. Little is done to develop facts 
and circumstances coneerning either the 
defendant or the crime charged. A _ pre- 
liminary determination of the personality 
of the one accused of crime is quite in- 
frequently attempted. ... An intelligent 
and diligent examination of witnesses in 
order to build up the prosecution is almost 
never made. The judge himself has never 
heard of the case before. Utterly unpre- 
pared and uninformed, he can do little 
but follow the story of the police offi- 
ver. The police officers, are usually 
interested in telling only their own 
stories. . . .” 


SCHOLASTIC 


A grand jury investigation of the 
New York magistrates’ courts in 1930 
resulted in these criticisms of police 
judges: too close a connection with 
politics; dilatory in opening and pre- 
mature in closing court; holding for 
the grand jury cases, which, by the 
exercise of proper courage and intelli- 
gence, could have been disposed of by 
the magistrate; and inadequate super- 
vision of bail bonds. 

Class Justice 


The poor man is supposed to stand 
equal with the wealthy before the 
bench, but it does not always work 
out that way in practice. Among the 
authorities who have deplored the 
poor man’s smaller chances in courts 
of law are Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft, Dean Roscoe Pound of 
Harvard Law School, and Reginald 
Heber Smith of the Boston Bar, who, 
after a five-year investigation under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Founda: 
tion, concluded: 

“ ... that the administration of justice 
in this country is not impartial, in fact 
that the rich and poor . .. do not stand 
on an equality before the law, and that it 
the cases of millions of honest, humble, 
plain people it permits unconsciously 4 
denial of justice which is serious in its 
consequences. ... 

On the other hand, the close con 
nection between organized  crimé 
(racketeers) and politics is too well 
known to require elaborate discussio 
here. It has become a common prat 
tice in many American cities for thf 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Social Studies Section 


Can We Stop Crime 
Without Control of Firearms ? 


RESOLVED: That the sale of 


firearms to civilians, except for 


hunting purposes, should be pro- 
hibited by state legislation. 


newspapers to the picture of a large 

scow, loaded with assorted firearms, 
being pulled out of New York harbor by 
a tug, so that the firearms may be de- 
stroyed by dumping them into the sea. 
The guns and pistols have been taken 
from persons illegally possessing them; 
not a few of the weapons have already 
figured in murders, robberies and other 
crimes of violence. 

A good many people naturally inquire, 
“Isn’t this locking the stable after the 
horse has been stolen? What good does 
it do to destroy pistols and guns when 
all that any crook, or any man with a 
grudge, or any maniac has to do to buy 
another pistol is to walk into the nearest 
pawn-shop?” 

There is no doubt that the use of fire- 
arms is an almost inevitable accompani- 
ment of crimes of violence in the United 
States, and consequently no program 
which overlooks the control of firearms 
can hope to get very far toward the solu- 
tion of our crime problem. Firearms 
themselves are an integral part of the 
equipment of practically every profes- 
sional opponent of law and order, and 
effective control of such firearms must 
likewise be an integral part of any plan 
designed to outwit the professional crimi- 
nal. This debate, which treats firearms 
control from the standpoint of restricting 
sale, will serve a very useful purpose if 
it shows the necessity of some action being 
taken toward this end, and at the same 
time acquaint the student generally with 
the subject of firearms control. It is a 
problem with which we will have to cope, 
as citizens, if we are ever to hope for 
any solution of our crime problem. 

It should be noted that the proposition 
advocates prohibiting the sale of firearms 
to “civilians,” which would not, of course, 
include such persons as police officers and 
soldiers, while hunting can be regulated 
by strict licensing. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. There is no necessity for individual 
citizens to be armed. 


(news year or so we are treated by the 


A. We are far removed from the primi- 
tive conditions of society which demand 
that people arm themselves. 

1. In our highly developed society of 
today, the individual citizen’s security 
must come from the organized protec- 
tion offered by the community, and not 
through his own efforts. 

2. A revolver or other firearms, in 
the hands of an untrained person, af- 
fords him almost no protection from an 
armed criminal, but at the same time 
increases the dangers to himself. 

a. Very few pistols kept in the 
home ever save life or property, but 


A. Debate Prepared by 
Editor, The «Debaters Digest’ 


William R. Foulkes, 


each year thousands of them lead to 
wounding and death, because of im- 
proper handling. Firearms in the 
possession of those not trained to 
shoot are more of a menace to human 
life than a protection. 


II. The widespread prevalence of fire- 
arms in the United States has been a 
large factor in our “crime wave.” 


A. The use of firearms is the very foun- 
dation of success for professional crimi- 
nals. 

1. It is no mere coincidence that in 
the United States, with its 12 thousand 
murders annually, over 70 per cent of 
them are accomplished by shooting, 
whereas in England, with less than three 
hundred murders, only 10 per cent are 


3 tive 
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Above—A few of Dillinger’s 
toys. Below—The annual 
haul, dumping New York 
gangster’s guns into the sea. 


the result of. shooting. 
B. Widespread possession 
of firearms has made possi- 
ble all sorts of crimes of 
violence. 
1.The man with a 
grudge, who might seek 
some other way of sat- 
isfying that grudge, has 
no difficulty in obtaining 
a revolver while at the 
heat of his passivn, and 
the frequent result is that 
another life is destroyed. 
2. People of low men- 
tality have no difficulty 
in securing firearms, a 
fact which has led to most 
of our “horror crimes.” 
C. There can never be any 
effective measures for the 
control of crime until some- 
thing has been done to re- 
strict the sale of firearms. 


1, Although firearms. control is only a 
part of our war against the criminal, 
it is an integral part, and improved 
detection, prosecution and penal meth- 
ods must fail so long as any thug or 
idiot who wants to, can put his hand 
almost immediately on a gun. 


III. Prohibiting the sale of firearms 
would be an effective method of controlling 
their use. 

A. It would strike at the very root of 

the problem. 

1. By making firearms impossible to 
obtain, after a time the problem of their 
possession would naturally disappear. 

2. With the organized criminal un- 
armed, and with weapons denied to 
those of low mentality, we would be in 
a position where our agencies of law 
enforcement might be made truly effec- 


° . ° 
Negative Brief 
I. Taking away from our citizens the 
right to bear arms would have little effect 
on the criminal portion of our population. 
A. It would disarm only the honest 
man, and leave the thug still fully armed. 


1. The professional criminal would 
pay no attention whatsoever to the pro- 
hibition. There would be bootlegging of 
‘firearms. Somehow, even if he had to 
have it manufactured, the thug would 
get his gun with which to prey upon 
wholly defenseless citizens. 

2. The thug would still get his ma- 
chine guns and sub-machine guns ille- 
gally, just as he has always gotten 
them. 

3. The exemption of firearms “for 
hunting purposes” would still leave the 
criminal with a wide and attractive 
variety of weapons. 

(Concluded on page 20) 











































































Top—police statson entrance. The other pictures are views of legalized 
panishments—not of police methods, The man in the center is receiving 
twenty lashes, a punishment imposed in Ohio for the theft of a refrigerae 
tor. At the bottom, a fourtee-year-old chain gang victim is having bis 
sacerated ankles bathed by bis mother. The boy was in the gang six days 
ond returned home with shoulders torn from the lash. He was arvested for 





wagrancy. 
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Where Green Lights Mean Danger 





Within the Portals of Police Stations, Civil Rights 


Editor’s Note: In contrast to the facts 
given in this article by Mr. Turano, a 
Reno, Nevada, attorney, is the statement 
of the Harvard Law Review that in 
England (where the homicide rate per 
100,000 population is 0.5 to America’s 
10.7, highest in the civilized world), there 
was not a single case of third degree 
methods between the years 1910 and 1930. 
The law requiring immediate arraignment 
of alleged law-breakers is often evaded 
in American police stations by the prac- 
tice of not booking the suspect (entering 
his name and charge in the official docket) 
until detectives have spent hours ques- 
tioning him. Another is to charge him 
with some long unsolved murder or crime. 
This means that the prisoner can be held 
on several short affidavits for 48 hours 
each before he is finally booked or re- 
leased. With these practices often goes a 
complete flouting of the prisoner’s right 
to make telephone calis to arrange for 
bail and legal defense. 

The widespread use of the third degree 
throughout this country brought this 
comment from the Harvard Law Review: 
“ .. it is plain that nothing so far devised 
has had much effect on it. Although sev- 
eral states have made it a crime by statute 
(Kentucky, Colorado, Indiana) no con- 
victions under those acts have been. re- 
ported. There is, moreover, no practical 
redress for the victim. It is small con- 
solation to have such confessions ruled out 
or to have a conviction reversed. Further- 
more, though the officers are civilly liable, 
this remedy is in practice of no avail. 
Even an innocent man stands at a disad- 
vantage before a jury when testifying 
alone against police officers.” 


HE favorite method in the de- 

tection of crime in America, 

particularly when the circum- 

stances are mysterious, is a 
clever device whereby the policeman’s 
club is treated as a sort of divining 
rod and applied to the head of the 
nearest suspected citizen. And when 
this fails to dislodge a satisfactory 
number of clues, a like contact is 
made, on other parts of the body, 
with leather straps, blackjacks, pieces 
of garden hose, and similar imple- 
ments. 

That such inquisitions frequently 
reach the proportions of sadistic 
orgies is a matter of cold court record. 
Consider for example, the case of the 
State vs. Frank Lang, reversed on ap- 
peal by the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin. The defendant was convicted 
of murder upon the strength of a 
forced confession, despite his attempt 
to repudiate it at the trial. He ex- 
plained the manner in which it was 
obtained. 

Wade and Bienemann and this here “17” 


started asking me if I killed Charley Pa- 
cini. I told him, “No, I didn’t do it.” 





Are Often Mocked by the Third Degree 
By ANTHONY M. TURANO 





Three of them started pounding me. | 
says, “No; I didn’t do it, so help me. God: 
I didn’t do no wrong.” They kept it up 
quite a while, and at last Bienemann 
made me get up against the wall again, 
and they pounded me and told me to say 
I did it I finally said I did, after 
having been beaten. 

The fact that the word “pounding’ 
is employed in the true sense, was 
corroborated by three physicians: 

“There were marks on the right arm, 
also marks on the left side, left back, 
extending from the shoulder down to the 
edge of the ribs. . The left arm was 
also bruised, black and blue to the elbow 
The left arm was swollen, also the fore- 
arm. The tissues of the back were some 
what swollen.” 

Such practices, of course, are with- 
out the smallest legal basis; and their 
only explanation is the well-known 
inferiority complex of most constables, 
complemented by the equally notorious 
haziness of the average citizen on the 
subject of his legal rights. The hum 
blest traffic cop is frequently so be- 
dazzled by the splendor of his ow: 
badge that he does not hesitate to 
fancy himself in the triple role oi 
judge, jury, and court of appeals. 

It is a commonplace of American 
constitutional law that a man must 
be presumed innocent, and _ treated 
accordingly, until he is proven guilty. 
The legal powers and duties of 2 
policeman are no less limited than 
those of any other useful minor em- 
ployee of the city or-county. His 
uniform never justifies a breach of 
the peace; and assault by an officer 
is criminal to the same degree as 
assault by a civilian. It is obvious, 
furthermore, as a matter of simpk 
psychology, that statements mad 
through fear or pain cannot be of 
genuine value in any honest search 
for real guilt. 

Because of these considerations, 
added to motives of elementary hu- 
manity, the various State courts of 
last resort have consistently  de- 
nounced all third degree methods. The 
Ohio Court of Appeals, for instance, 
in the-case of the State vs. Snook, 
1929, held that: 

“Nothing justifies cursing and abusing 
a prisoner. It is the law, as old ai 
our Constitution, that a defendant has 
the right %o stand mute when charged 
with a crime.” 

But although the courts continue to 
protest against official cruelty by 
granting new trials, the police depart 
ments refuse to amend their methods. 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Salvaging the Raw Material of Crime 


LTHOUGH there are no exact 
statistics, nearly all students 
of crime are agreed that most 
habitual criminals begin their 

wayward careers early in youth, us- 
ually between the ages of, thirteen and 
sixteen. In other words, most repeat- 
ers in prisons are persons whose first 
conflict with the law grew out of petty 
larceny, truancy, acts of boyish van- 
dalism, and a horde of other minor 
offenses. Case histories of criminal 
careers in numerous penal institu- 
tions compiled by competent author- 
ities warrant the guess that at least 
fifty percent of these prisoners are 
persons whose anti-social behavior 
might have been curbed or even cured 
if they had been subject to an entirely 
different set of influences during the 
formative years of adolescence. 

If the development of a humane 
system of dealing with adult law- 
breakers made little progress until 
the nineteenth century as shown else- 
where in this issue, the modern treat- 
ment of the juvenile delinquent can 
safely be said to be the product of 
the Twentieth Century. The gradual 
removal of youthful delinquents from 
association with mature offenders and 
their treatment from an educational 
point of view began with the estab- 
lishment of special institutions in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston as 
early as 1825, but these reformatories 
were scarcely better than the regular 
prisons, i. e., the potential criminal 
was still in “bad company,” still sur- 
rounded by scores of other potential 
criminals. Countless individual careers 


ings that produce it—a Harlem alley. 

Below—Chief Justice Hoyt of the ,Chil- 

dren’s Court of New York having a heart- 
to-heart talk with a boy offender. 
tos by Galloway 


inmates of these schools did not, upon 
being released, “go straight,” but 
plunged, instead, into even worse 
cesspools of vice and crime. All 
through the last century these train- 
ing and industrial schools, as they 
were termed, remained the chief 
method of dealing with boy and girl 
offenders. But with the birth of the 
present century society saw the neces- 
sity for other methods of treatment. 

The man generaliy credited with 
being the outstanding pioneer in this 
movement is Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
then of Denver, Colorado.’ The out- 
standing contribution to the problem 


“was the establishment of the juvenile 


court. Such a court was organized in 
Illinois in 1899,—two years earlier 
than Lindsey began to win the first 
rounds of his fight for separate 
handling of youthful offenders in 
Denver, but Lindsey did much to im- 
prove the functions of such courts. 
He also carried on a crusade through 


eee 


lectures and books to have his theories 
adopted in other sections of the 
United States and in Europe. 

Lindsey was incensed by the pro- 
cedure of bringing boys and girls who 
had gotten into trouble before regular 
criminal courts. He saw the absurd- 
ity of their being locked up in jails 
(while awaiting hearings ‘and sen- 
tence) with confirmed and hardened 
law-breakers. He began a campaign 
to have all complaints against minors 
filed under the Colorado school law 
which classified such offenders merely 
as “juvenile disorderly persons.” This 
led to the passage of a legislative act 
permitting the establishment of a 
separate juvenile and family relations 
court in which Lindsey was judge. 
The purpose of this court was in 
Lindsey’s words, “not to punish, but 
to save” delinquent boys and girls. 
Such courts are now a part of the 
legal machinery of all large cities. 

One of the principal ways in which 


these courts differ from criminal 
courts is the informality of proceed- 
ings. “No fierce looking prosecuting 
attorney leaping up and_ shouting, 
‘Irrelevant, I object’,” is the way in 
which Lindsey described this differ- 
ence. This is vastly important. In 
the Juvenile Courts nothing whatso- 
ever relating to the personal history 
of the boy or girl is considered un- 
important. The idea is to take the 
time to study and analyze every pos- 
sible phase of the child’s life: his 
home, his family, his social, religious 
and school environment, and his men- 
tal and physical makeup. That is 
why the movement is growing to com- 
pel presiding judges in Children’s 
(Concluded on page 20) 

1 Judge Lindsey has now removed to California 

aio he recently won a primary nomination to the 
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Criminal Courts on Crutches 
(Concluded from page 14) 


attorneys of underworld czars to “get 
to” police court magistrates privately 
and “fix” cases before their clients are 
arraigned. A New York investigation re- 
vealed magistrates paying huge sums to 
Tammany politicians for their jobs. 
These conditions are more appalling 
when it is realized that the poor and 
uninfluential offender is often the prey of 
shyster lawyers who take advantage of 
their “clients’” ignorance of the law to 
bleed them for sums out of all proportion 
to the seriousness of the charge. Fre- 
quently these shysters later split such 
fees with unscrupulous court attaches. _ 
The evil abuses of these extortionist 
lawyers have become so widespread that 
there is an increasing demand for a pub- 
lic defender to represent those who are 
accused of crime and are unable to pay 
for competent legal defense. In many 
states defendants without financial means 
have counsel assigned by the court, but in 
38 states there is no provision for com- 


pensation to attorneys who take such 
cases. 
Indictments 


If the magistrate at the preliminary 
hearing decides to hold the defendant, he 
is returned to jail (he can always arrange 
for bail except occasionally in murder 
cases) to await the action of the grand 
jury, which returns an indictment or a 
“no bill.” The state codes of criminal pro- 
cedure specify the form of the indictment. 
Here technicalities of all kinds spring uj 
to hamper justice. Indictments must be 
precise and accurate. Every minute letter 
of the law must be rigidly observed. 
Guilty defendants have been known to 
escape or have trials delayed time and 
again because of some petty flaw in a 
wordy and cumbersome indictment. In 
Crime, Nathaniel F. Cantor cites examples 
of such absurd technicalities: 

“One indictment read ‘Lee Look had fe- 
loniously .. . murdered Lee Wing.’ It was 
not alleged, according to statutory pro- 
vision, that Lee Wing ‘was a human be- 
ing. The higher court of appeals re- 
versed the conviction of the lower court on 
this ground. 

“The Delaware Appellate Court reversed 
the decision in a case in which a man was 
convicted for stealing a ‘pair of shoes’ 
because ‘the evidence showed that both 
shoes were for the same foot.” 


Bargaining for Pleas 


Perhaps of equal importance to the 
magistrate in the prosecution of felonies 
is the district attorney. A growing prac- 
tice of prosecutors which is deplored by 
observers is what is termed “bargaining 
for pleas.” Conferences are often held be- 
tween the prosecuting attorney and the 
defendant's counsel at which a “deal” is 
agreed upon for a plea of guilty in re- 
turn for a promise of leniency at the time 
of sentence. Such a plea is often the 
easiest way, in underworld parlance, to 
win a “light rap.” 

Figures in various states on the num- 
ber of guilty pleas in proportion to total 
felony cases range from 65 to 80 per cent. 
It is not always an undesirable practice, 
but it frequently results in circumventing 
statutory law. For example, the chief 
purpose of the Baumes fourth offender 
law in New York is to make a life sen- 
tence compulsory when the defendants 
have been convicted of three previous fel- 
onies, and thus prevent the judge from 
giving lenient sentences. In practice, 


however, when the judge and district at- 
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torney are agreed that a life sentence in 
a specific case would be too harsh a pun- 
ishment, the district attorney permits the 
defendant to plead guilty to some less 
serious crime. This is not to say that 
leanings toward clemency are always to 
be condemned, but it does show how pub- 
lic officials with secret underworld con- 
nections can protect dangerous criminals 
instead of protecting society. The accept- 
ing of guilty pleas to an offense less grave 
than that charged at the time of arrest 
helps the district attorney’s record by 
bolstering the number of convictions he 
has obtained, so it is pertinent to be sus- 
picious of the connection between bargain 
pleas and the political future of the dis- 
trict attorney. 


Decline of Jury Trial 


The number of felony cases that reach 
jury trial is diminishing. The large num- 
ber of guilty pleas discussed above does 
not entirely account for this. Jury trial is 
losing much of the prestige it once held. 
Reasons for this are given by Cantor: 

“Under the present method of choosing 
the trial jury, counsel is granted wide 
discretion and often exercises it to ex- 
clude intelligent citizens from the panel 
that is the list of available jurors—and 
can select those who appear to be subject 
to suggestion and of poor intelligence. . . . 

“Add to this average group of twelve 
intellectually and emotionally undisciplined 
and = conventionally-minded men (or 
women) the fact that the judge (in all 
but six states) may not aid them other 
than to tell them what the law is, The re- 
sult too often is an unintelligent jumble of 
fact and fancy, colored chiefly by the per- 
sonality of the juryman and not the trial 
testimony. 

“Violence of mind is characteristic of 
most men and women. Deep-seated preju- 
dices often unrecognized, fashion their 
attitudes ... Sympathies and indignations 
are easily aroused. .. .” 











Green Lights Mean Danger 
(Concluded from page 16) 


“One is driven to the conclusion,” says 
Justice Pound of the New York Court of 
Appeals, “that the third degree is em- 
ployed as a matter of course in most 
States.” 

For obvious reasons, official flogging is 
more generally employed when guilt can- 
not be shown without the prisoner’s ad- 
missions; and its frequent effect is the 
conviction of persons whose culpability 
is doubtful. Yet even in such cases the 
ordeal may involve the gruesome details 
of a witches’ Sabbath. 

In the case of the State vs. Albert Ellis, 
certain legal guardians of Missouri sub- 
mitted a suspected citizen to eighteen 
hours of continuous questioning, the police 
acting in relays. He was not allowed to 
sleep, nor was he given any food. Two 
officers took turns in slapping him, and 
his shoes were taken from him. At one 
time he was stripped of his clothing, and 
required to look at bright reflectors. 

A confession extorted through similar 
agencies was held of no legal effect by 
the New York Court-of Appeals, in the 
State vs. Barbato (1930), while Cardozo 
was its Chief Judge. In summing up the 
prisoner’s narrative of his treatment at a 
police station in New York City, the 
court said: 

“Defendant testified that one of the 
police officers struck him on the jaw, and 
knocked him to the floor; that the other 
two pulled his hair, and knocked him 
about with blackjacks, kicked him, cursed 
him, threatened to kill him.” 
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Onethe next day, when arraigned in the 
Bronx Homicide Court, the accused man 
asked the Judge for protection (!) against 
the sworn officers of peace and public 
safety. When he was committed to the 
Bronx County jail, the warden found it 
advisable to call a doctor. 

To say that such practices may be tol- 
erated as overzealous performances of 
duty is tantamount to conceding that -the 
science of crime detection is suitable only 
to cases where.the culprit is caught in 
the act; and that under other conditions 
the police must resort to violence, un- 
less they happen to apprehend a man who 
is both guilty and talkative. 

Such conditions could not endure, of 
course, if prosecuting attorneys were al- 
ways inclined to accord prisoners the 
ordinary constitutional immunities. But 
often these officials so completely forget 
their duties that they act as masters of 
ceremonies in the police rituals. A perfect 
example is given in the case reports of 
Oregon for the year 1929, in the State vs. 
Green. For the period of a week, with 
the knowledge of the State’s Attorney, the 
suspect was denied his legal right to con- 
sult a lawyer or to be taken immediately 
before a magistrate, as the law prescribes. 
From time to time the police and the 
prosecutor attempted by questioning to 
extract incriminating admissions, one of 
these sieges continuing for a whole night. 

Incredible as it may seem, instances 
are not lacking in which police officers 
have tolerated, if not actually invited, the 
assistance of mobs in order to force a 
suspected person to incriminate himself. 
An illustration to the point is the case of 
the State vs. Willie Thomas, which was 


properly remanded for a new trial by the . 


Supreme Court of Georgia in 1929. The 
defendant had been arrested pursuant to 
the sheriff's best guess, although there 
were no witnesses to the homicide. A 
group of civilians later relieved the public 
servant of his responsibility, by | taking 
charge of the prisoner for a night. The 
next day, when he was again in jail, his 
written confession was in the hands of 
the authorities. According to the sheriff: 

“When Willie Thomas made this con- 
fession to me, it was after the crowd had 
visited him and took him out to the swamp 


that night; I don’t know whether there . 


were aS many as a hundred or not, nor 


what they did to him to cause the con- = 


fession.” 

The persuasive methods employed by 
“the crowd” may easily be imagined. 

A great deal has recently been written 
about the slowness of the judicial process, 
and the necessity for greater celerity of 
criminal trials. It is probable that some 
of the proffered changes are not without 
merit. But it should be evident that the 
reformation may plausibly begin with a 
general clean-up of the police. I have al- 
ready suggested that these conditions are 
not due to any lack of protective legisla- 
tion. 

Yet the problem is serious enough to 
merit the notice of the attorneys general 
of the various States; and certainly there 
is nothing to prevent grand juries, in 
their periodical inquiries into the subject 
of public safety, to concern themselves 
also with compelling legal officers to obey 
the law. A few indictments for assault 
or official misconduct would tend-to sug- 
gest that the wielding of tomahawks is 
not a commendable system of crime de- 
tection; and that while other methods may 
require a little more labor and _intelli- 
gence, they would set a better example, 
and be more conducive toward the admin- 
istration of civilized justice. 


k 
Reprinted from The American Mercury, 
July, 1934, by permission of the Editor. 
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A police announcer broadcasting to radio patrol cars. This system The men in a patrol car getting a radio message. Several of these 
enables officers in the cars to know of a holdup less than a minute cars can converge upon the scene of disturbance within a few 
after it has been reported to headquarters. minutes after it has been reported. 
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Taking another set of finger prints for the Bertillon files, impres- Projecting finger prints on a screen so that comparisons may be 
sions of which are sent to all large cities. Records of the waves determined at a glance. A stereopticon or lantern slide is used. 
of the voice are another means of identification. (Photos by Ewing Galloway) 
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Federal agents say these instruments were used to carve a new and Ju jutsu holds are taught New York’s “finest” so they will be able 


unrecognizable face for John Dillinger. He is believed to have to disarm dangerous criminals on the critical occasions when thugs 
enlisted expert medical aid. are cornered and forced to a man-to-man struggle. 
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Love Story 
(Concluded from page 10) 


“To bed,” said Charles. “I’m tuckered.” 

Gracie watched him as he went slowly 
upstairs. His room was right over the 
kitchen; and she could hear him making 
noises that meant he was undressing; and 
she heard him climb into bed, making it 
creak. She waited to give him time to go 
to sleep. 

She went into her room first to get her 
little bundle, meaning to leave it in the 
barn so as to have it when they went 
away in the early morning. She tiptoed 
through the kitchen to the door, and 
quietly opened it. Each time the hinges 
cracked, she stopped to listen. She heard 
nothing but the tree-toads in the swamp 
far away and crickets all around. The 
moon was high and bright and made clear 
shadows in the yard. She slipped out on 
the porch and hurried to the barn. 

“S-s-s-s-st, Mike!” she whispered. 

Mike’s voice sounded close above her. 

“Take it easy,’ he growled. “Take it 
easy.” 

“I’m comin’ up,” she said. 

“You sure get some bright ideas,” said 
Mike. “Now, listen, sweetheart. You 
wouldn’t like it up here. You get back 
and keep an eye on the old man and I'll 
give you a ride in my yacht to-morrow.” 

“That sort of a boat, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh. Now scram.” 

“They think you took a boat and went 
off down river. I heard Charles tell. 
They got your friend.” 

“Yeh, I read all about it in the paper. 
Now beat it.” 

Gracie was silent for a minute. She 
wanted to ask him to take her bundle but 
she was afraid it might make him mad. 
She guessed he was pretty sleepy. 

“T'll be over in the morning first thing,” 
she said. “Soon as Charles goes to town. 
I can show you the way acrost the bog.” 

“Okay.” 

Gracie turned to go back to the house 
and there in the wide doorway, sil- 
houetted against the moonlight, stood 
Charles, gun in hand. Gracie’s knees 
buckled. She sat down suddenly in the 
corner, her head striking the wall. She 
was too weak even to whimper. 

“Come out!” Charles shouted. 

Mike’s gun banged, spitting down 
orange flame. Charles went over as if he 
had been struck in the face with a plank, 
his gun skittering across the floor. The 
sound of the shot roared and rang through 
the barn and echoed far across the woods 
and the hill. Gracie got to her feet, deaf- 
ened, dizzy, bitter smoke in her nose. Mike 
suddenly appeared before her. 

“How the hell do I get out of here?” he 
said. “Quick!” 

“Same way,” she gasped. 
fore.” 

He started out across the yard and 
Gracie ran after him. Ahead of them the 
wood was a wall of darkness. Gracie 
locked back just once at the barn door 
where only Charles’s white face and one 
hand lay out in the meonlight. 

In the woods, she could not see Mike 
ahead of her. She could hear the crash 
and crackle of the tangled brush and the 
branches as he broke through. Little 
night animals made sudden rustlings all 


“Same as be- 


about them. At the bottom of the slope, 
Mike waited for her out in the moon- 
light. 

“Where do we go from here?” he said. 

“Right,” she said. “They’s a_ bridge 
down a ways.” 

She went ahead along the margin of the 
swamp, stumbling over the tussocks. The 
swamp was a wide pasture full of stumps 
and strange shadows. Gradually, they be- 
came aware of a stream that took shape 
between banks of mud, the shallow black 
water reflecting the moon. In one place 
someone had made a bridge of single 
planks set on stumps and rocks. 

“We can cross here,” said Gracie. 

Mike stepped right out on the first 
plank, his arms, wide like a_tight-rope 
walker. She followed close behind but al- 
ways on a different plank, clutching her 
bundle. He didn’t look around at her. 
When he stood in the middle of the last 
plank he pointed ahead to where the dis- 
tant forest was solid black. 

“What's that way?” he said. 

“They’s a trail .to Jackson through 
them woods. Then from there they’s a 
tote road clear to Canada. Not that I 
been there. I just know what they say.” 

She stepped on to the same plank and 
walked close. He turned around. 

“Okay,” he said. 

He reached out and gave her a push. 
Squealing, swinging her arms, she tum- 
bled into the stream. 

“You're all wet, baby,” he said. He 
jumped to_the shore in one stride. 

“Mike!” she called. She couldn't believe 
he meant to do this. But she could not 
see him against the shadow of the woods. 
She sank gradually into the cold ooze, 
struggling to get some footing. She 
began to cry; softly at first, then wailing 
loudly as if her poor heart would break. 








The Raw Material 


(Concluded from page 17) 
Courts by statutory law to be men with 
psychiatric as well as legal training. 

After a thorough diagnosis of the indi- 
vidual, the next step is not to shut the 
young offender away in a_ reformatory, 
but to give him his freedom under the 
supervision of the court or under the 
charge of some agency or individual who 
can aid the delinquent in making an ad- 
justment with society that will enable him 
to pursue an honest and useful life. This 
is called probation. Funds for the em- 
ploying of probation officers are provided 
by acts of the state legislatures. The 
probation officer’s job is to correct the 
attitude of the young charge placed under 
his supervision, a sort of extra-parental 
care. In this way a normal social and 
physical environment can be utilized to 
help bring about the reformation of the 
youth, instead of the unnatural life in an 
institution. 

Boys and girls on probation are re- 
quired to report to the authorities every 
so often. In addition the probation officer 
visits their homes at regular intervals. 
Efforts are made to assist the probationer 
in finding employment or in completing 
his schooling or both. Attempts are made 
to guide the charge’s spare time activities 
and associates. In some cases the proba- 
tioner’s family needs are also investigated 
and provided for. When the charge’s 
family or neighborhood life is detrimental 
to his future, attempts are often made to 
find a new home for him. 
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Slums and Delinquency 


Undoubtedly one of the chief causes of 
juvenile delinquency as well as of adult 
crime is the hideous, crowded slum areas 
of our large cities. A recent New York 
survey showed an arrest rate of 72 per- 
sons out of every one thousand in the 
slums as against twenty-eight out of every 
one thousand residents of neighberhoods 
conducive to at least a minimum standard 
of decent living conditions. Langdon W. 
Post, New York Tenement House Com- 
missioner, said: “This is a clear in- 
dication that -adequate space, proper 
recreational facilities, and a minimum of 
sub-standard slum areas may be expected 
to operate toward a reduced crime rate.” 

The report showed that one-third of all 
the felons convicted came from Manhat- 
tan’s slums. It also routed the theory 
that “foreign born populations contributed 
inordinately to crime.” 

The majority of children who ran away 
from home during the survey period, said 
Mr. Post, “came from the Manhattan 
slums—certainly suggesting that these 
youthful citizens sought to escape intoler- 
able conditions.” 

A report of the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Crime Prevention gave as 
causes contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency the elements mentioned in the 
above discussion of probation systems and 
in addition the menace of idleness and 
vocational unfitness, and the importance 
of early diagnosis of the mentally and 
emotionally defective. 

Another vital factor in catching count- 
less youths in the meshes of the law is 
broken homes. Surveys of numerous 
penal institutions indicate that somewhere 
between 47 and 68 percent of the inmates 
are at least partially products of homes 
broken by death or divorce of parents. 








The Control of Firearms 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Il. Our large measure of crime cannot 
be fairly attributed to the prevalence of 
firearms. 


A. Our “crime-wave” has been due to a 
number of basic factors. 
1. Large centers of foreign born. 
2. “Easy money? during Prohibition. 
3. The breakdown of our machinery 
of justice. 
B. Prohibiting the use of firearms to citi- 
zens will solve none of these problems. 
1. Firearms are not a cause of crime, 
but merely a symptom of it, a means 
of accomplishing it. To treat crime by 
prohibiting the sale of firearms, is to 
treat crime superficially. 


III. Prohibiting the sale of firearms by 
state action fails to strike at the root of 
the problem of firearms. 


A. Even assuming that it would be de- 
sirable to prohibit the sale of firearms, 
action by individual states could not be 
an effective method. 

1. Revolvers could still be shipped 
interstate. Practically every “true de- 
tective magazine” today offers bargains 
in revolvers. State control of sales 
alone would be ineffectual. 
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League of Nations Meets with New Vigor 


AST month Russia joined the 
League of Nations, not as an 
ordinary member merely, but as 
one of the six great nations 

whose seats on the League Council 
are permanent.* Getting the Com- 
munist Bear into the League was no 
easy task. France, Italy and Great 
Britain worked hard at it all summer 
(Schal., Sept. 29). When the Assem- 
bly met, in September, it was confi- 
dently asserted that only formalities 
remained. But small states hostile to 
the idea of letting in the U. S. S. R. 
had to be brought around to sharing 
the view of the Great Powers. For it 
takes a two-thirds vote of the Assem- 
bly to elect a new member. 

‘One by one the little states were 
brought over; Argentina, Panama, 
and Portugal agreed not to vote at 
all. When everything seemed ready, 
President Eamon de Valera of the 
Irish Free State nearly upset the 
diplomatic applecart. In an impas- 
sioned speech before the entire As- 
sembly, he attacked the “‘back-stairs” 
methods that had been used to pre- 
pare the way for Russia’s entry. 

Giuseppe Motta of Switzerland led 

the opposition in the Assembly, and 
his vigorous attack on Russian com- 
munism and Russian godlessness was 
applauded by the delegates of several 
small nations. But when the Assem- 
bly took a vote, 39 nations registered 
yes,” 3 “no.” Seven 
abstained from voting. 
The vote to award Rus- 
sia a permanent seat on 
the Council was unani- 
mous. 

A few minutes later, 
the Russian delegates 
took their seats and 


“ 


* The others are Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Germany 
and Japan. The last two re- 
signed in 1933, but under the 
Covenant their resignations can 
not become effective before 1935. 
Meanwhile they take no part in 
League activities. 


The mew Palace of the 
League of Nations, now 
practically completed. 


Rickard J. Sandler, Foreign Minister 
of Sweden and this year’s President 
of the Assembly, began his address of 
welcome. In his reply, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Maxim Litvinoff, 
stressed the importance of avoiding 
war. He said that his country had 
joined the League in the hope that by 
co-operation with the other nations it 
could heip to preserve peace. What 
he had to say about the importance 
of guaranteeing “security” sounded 
strangely like the policy of France, 
and contrasted sharply with previous 
Russian statements on disarmament. 
It was Foreign Minister Barthou of 
France first conceived the idea 
of asking Russia to join. 


who 
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Rickard J. Sandler, president of the as- 

sembly, and Giuseppe Motta, of Switzer- 

land, photographed recently in an informal 
moment at Geneva. 


From the London 


“Well, Well, What Nervous Things Sheep Are!” 


The next day M. Litvinoff was wel- 
comed to his seat on the Council by 
Dr. Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia. At the same time, 
Turkey was granted the non-perma- 
nent seat China had the last three 
years. Thus, with Russia a member, 
the only nations in the world which 
are not members today are’ Afghan- 
istan, Brazil, Costa Rico, Ecuador, 


"Egypt, Arabia, and the U. S. A., 


though Japan and have 
withdrawn. 

When the Peace Conference, back 
in 1919, decided to create a Polish 
nation out of what had for a century 


Germany 


_and a half been parts of Germany, 


Russia, and Austria-Hungary, they 
recognized the necessity of protecting 
in some way the non-Polish minorities 
included within the new state. So 
they made Poland sign a treaty guar- 
anteeing the right of those minorities. 
Several other countries in central and 
eastern Europe signed similar treaties, 
and the Council of the League was 
charged with the enforcement of them 
all. 

Last month Colonel Joseph Beck, 
Polish Foreign Minister, shocked the 
Assembly with the announcement that 
his nation would no longer co-operate 
with the League in the protection of 
the minorities within its borders: 
Jews, Germans, Ruthenians, Ukrai- 
nians. These peoples, he said, would 

be adequately pro- 
tected by Poland’s 
own laws. But until 
all the nations were 
ready to submit to a 
uniform system for 
the protection of minori- 
ties, Poland could not 
endure the humiliation 
of the special treaty. 
Though there have 
often been pogroms in 
Poland, Colonel Beck’s 
announcement was taken 
not as a sign that the 
Poles were about to 
launch an anti-Semitic 


Morning Post : = 
campaign like the Ger- 


* (Concluded on page 23) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


tf, , With 
Munitions Inquiry ‘it 
of evidence piled two feet high, 


the Senate committee investigating the 
munitions business turned last month 
to the famous firm of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Delaware. 
During the War, the committee learned, 
the du Pont firm filled orders totaling 
one and a quarter billion dollars. Its 
business in the four War years was 1,130 
per cent greater than that done in the 
years immediately before the war, and 
enabled it to pay dividends worth four* 
and a half times the par value of its stock, 
the du Ponts testified. Like other muni- 
tions firms, the committee disclosed the 
du Pont company had close relations with 
armament manufacturers abroad. Dur- 
ing the war it vigorausly protested a tax 
on profits from munitions, and when an 
embargo on arms shipments was proposed _ 
in Congress during the Hoover and 
Roosevelt Administrations it fought that, 
too. Du Ponts denied that their com- 
pany paid government officials bribes to 
get orders. 

In the third week of its hearings Cand 
the last. until after the elections) the 
Senate committee heard several smaller 
firms. First came the United Aircraft 
and Transport Company, owner of Pratt 
and Whitney, which manufactures air- 
plane motors. Senator Nye, chairman of 
the committee, disclosed that after the 
Nazis came to power, United's sales of 
airplane engines to Germany jumped 
from $6,000 in 1932 to $272,000 in 1933, 
while its sales to Holland increased from 
$130,000 to $234,000. In the present year, 
he stated, United had sold $1,445,000 
worth of motors and planes up to August 
31. Officials of the company denied that 
the equipment was intended for military 
use. 

Next to be heard was the Federal Lab- 
oratories of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
manufacturers of tear gas, vomiting gas, 
and laughing gas. President Young of 
the Federal Laboratories testified that 
orders for tear gas had increased from 
5 to 10 per cent since the beginning of 
the textile strike. Evidence showed that 
his firm had sold war materials to the 








Dr. Enrique Bordenave, Paraguayan Min- 

ister to U. S., displaying U. S. military 

equipment which, he charges, was used in 
the Gran Chaco war area. 





Mendieta faction in Cuba when Grau San 
Martin was still President. The following 
day he told the committee that German 
manufacturers have for many months 
been selling machine guns to New York 
gangsters, and_ that until Congress 
passed the Crime Control Acts last June 
this sale was perfectly legal. In selling 
gas to Ecuador his company had em- 
ployed the services of a missionary, Mr. 
Young's brother, letters revealed. One 
company was shown to have enlisted the 
services of the American Legion in fight- 
ing Senator Borah’s proposal for an arms 
embargo early last year. 

During the latter days of the Senate 
committee’s hearings foreign governments 
united with American business men in 
trying to halt the proceedings. So much 
pressure was brought on the State De- 
partment and the Department of Com- 
merce that Secretaries Roper and Hull 
felt obliged to confer with Senator Nye. 
After that the names of foreign govern- 
ment officials who are supposed to have 
received bribes were omitted from the tes- 
timony, and some evidence was sup- 
pressed altogether. At least one South 
American country announced that in fu- 
ture it would buy its war material in 
Europe, and American business men in 
Buenos Aires were reported to feel that 
they might as well return home. “Ameri- 
can companies will never again be able 
to obtain a contract from the Argentine 
government,” one American business man 
said. Speaking for the Committee, Sen- 
ator Bone (Dem., Wash.) promised that 
there would be no_ sidestepping. The 
Committee “desires above all other things 
to spare the coming generation of boys 
the horrors of another great war,” he said. 

When the 


Textile Strike disturbances 


which made Rhode Island the action cen- 
ter of the second week of the great textile 
strike had quieted down (Schol., Sept. 29), 
the scene shifted once more to the South. 
In Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama, and 
Mississippi mill owners obtained the 
backing of the State Governments and 
the National Guard in a concerted cam- 
paign to reopen the mills. Bayonets. 
rifles, tear gas, barbed wire entangle- 
ments and other instruments of warfare 
were assembled. In Georgia the Governor 
declared martial law. When pickets at- 
tempted to persuade strike breakers not 
to enter the mills, they were promptly 
seized by troops and placed in concentra- 
tion camps. In North Carolina’ one 
striker, gored by a guardsman’s bayonet, 
died, bringing the South’s death toll to 
13 since the strike began. 

Meanwhile in New York General Hugh 
S. Johnson took a hand in the situation. 
In a speech at a meeting of the NRA 
Code Authorities in Carnegie Hall, he 
attacked the strikers and praised the tex- 
tile manufacturers. “My heart weeps 
for George Sloan” (president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute), he said. 

Organized labor was incensed. Strike 
committee chairman Francis Gorman 
quoted the first clause of the agreement 
that the General had charged the strikers 
with breaking. “This agreement does not 
prejudice the right to strike,’ it read. 
Not the strikers but General Johnson had 
violated that agreement, Gorman said. 
Mr. Gorman demanded General Johnson’s 
immediate resignation, and promised to 
bring the question up at the October con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, but rumor is that Johnson is al- 
ready shorn of power. 


At the end of the strike’s third week, 
the President’s Inquiry Board, headed by 
Governor Winant (Rep.) of New Hamp- 
shire, made its report. In reviewing the 
origins of the dispute, the Board found 
that it had been the employers, not the 
workers who had refused to submit the 
dispute to arbitration when the National 
Labor Relations Board suggested that 
means of avoiding a walkout. It found 
that under the provisions of the NRA 
code for the industry complaints by work- 
ers against management were investigated 
by the Code Authority, “a body- com- 
posed entirely of textile manufacturers 
except for the three government reyfresen- 
tatives without vote.” The principle of 
“investigation by management of com- 
plaints made by workers against manage- 
ment cannot be defended from any stand- 
point consistent with the principles on 
which the Recovery Act is founded,” it 
stated. It rejected the manufacturers’ 
statements that there has not been an ex- 
tended use of the “stretch-out” (Schol., 
Sept. 29) system. In conclusion the 
Board recommended that the President 
create a Textile Labor Relations Board 
to protect labor's rights of collective bar- 


gaining. 
Acting on the Inquiry Board’s recom- 
mendations, President Roosevelt asked 


the textile workers to call off their strike 
and leave settlement of their dispute to 
the proposed Labor Board. He expressed 
the hope that employers would not dis- 
criminate against strikers in rehiring. 
The United Textile workers accepted 
the suggestion and called off the strike, 
but the wool and cotton industries did 
not commit themselves to rehire strike 


leaders. 
Elections If there is any single 

conclusion to be drawn 
from the results of the elections and 
primaries that are coming along fast 
now, it is that the New Deal—or Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—is still popular. To the 
Democratic victory in the Maine elec- 
tion, and to Upton Sinclair’s nomination 
as Democratic candidate for Governor of 
California, may now be added the evi- 
dence of Wisconsin, Massachusetts and 
Alaska. In Wisconsin Albert G. Schme- 
deman, who said he was “proud to be a 
rubber stamp for President Roosevelt,” 
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won the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship by a large vote. The suc- 
cessful Republican candidate polled con- 
siderably less, and Philip La Follette as 
the candidate of the newly formed 
Progressive Party got fewer votes than 
either. In Massachusetts James M. Cur- 
ley, former Mayor of Boston, more than 
doubled the vote of his opponent for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination. Mr. 
Curley calls himself “the Bay State’s 
original Roosevelt man.” In the Alaskan 
Congressional elections, Democrats swept 
the territory. 

Down in the bayou country, Mississippi, 
former Governor Theodore G. Bilbo won 
the Democratic nomination to the Senate 
hy promising to make more noise in 
Washington than Louisiana’s Huey. In 
Mississippi the Democratic nomination is 
equivalent to election. 

In New York even the Republicans 
have felt the need of edging over toward 
the New Deal. Instead of selecting a 
conservative, as they were expected to do, 
the “Old Guard” in the party chose Rob- 
ert Moses, a liberal, independent Re- 
publican and New York City’s Commis- 
sioner of Parks, as candidate for nomina- 
tion at the state convention. 


Lindbergh Case New York 


City police 
have arrested a man whom _s they 
say they have definitely identified as 
the receiver of the Lindbergh ransom 
money. He is Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann. Under the floor of the garage 
f his house in the Bronx $13,750 of 
he ransom money was found. MHaupt- 
mann was carrying one of the bills when 
police seized him. His handwriting, ex- 
perts say, is the same as that on the ran- 
som. notes. <A carpenter, he is said to 
have worked near the Lindberghs’ New 
Jersey home shortly before their two- 
vear-old baby was kidnapped. A _ taxi 
driver has identified Hauptmann as the 
man who gave him a dollar to carry a 
note to Dr. John A. F. (“Jafsie”) Con- 
don, the elderly educator who acted as 
intermediary between the Lindberghs and 
the kidnappers. The automobile Haupt- 
mann was driving when arrested is said to 
have been stolen in New Jersey. Haupt- 
mann is a German who entered this coun- 
try illegally. several years ago. He is 
35, married, and the father of a _ ten- 
months’-old baby. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
ANACONDA STRIKE The sstrike 


of the miners employed by the Anaconda 
Copper Company (Schol., Sept. 22) was 
settled last month by an agreement pro- 
viding for a wage increase, recognition of 
the union, and the establishment of the 
closed shop. 


RUSSIAN DEBTS The negotiations 
over Russia’s debts to the United States, 
reported halted last month (Schol., Sept. 
29), have been resumed. Apparently it 
was Russia, not the United States, which 
altered the position it had taken. 


NRA _ The split between General John- 
son and Donald R. Richberg, the latter 
general counsel of the NRA, widened 
recently when the General announced 
the appointment of a Mrs. Rosenberg 
to succeed Nathan Straus, Jr., as New 
York State director of the National 
Emergency Council of the NRA. Mr. 
Richberg indignantly denied that General 
Johnson had any business to select Mr. 
Straus’s successor. 

HAPSBURGS_ When it was rumored 
that Otto, son of the former Empress 
Zita of Austria-Hungary, had become en- 
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gaged to Princess Maria of Italy (Schol., 
Sept. 29) a member of the Italian Royal 
Family spiked the story. “How,” he 
asked, “could Maria possibly marry a 
man without a country?” Now it is re- 
ported from Vienna that the Schuschnigg 
Cabinet has definitely pricked the bubble. 
The return of the Hapsburgs to Austria, 
even as private citizens, is “still impos- 
sible,’ a government order states. 


Deaths of the Week 


Ruth Hale, 48, woman journalist, for- 
mer wife of Heywood Broun, columnist, 
and founder of the Lucy Stone League, 
an organization dedicated to the cause of 
women’s rights ... Rev. Elliott Speer, 36, 
headmaster of Mount Hermon, boys’ 
school at Northfield, Massachusetts, shot 
by an unknown assassin. 








League of Nations 
(Concluded from page 21) 
mans, but rather as another blow at the 
“Versailles system.” That system set up 
one standard for the conquered nations 
and another for the victors. The Great 
Powers which forced Poland to honor the 
rights of minorities made no commitments 
to honor those rights themselves. They 
disarmed Germany but did not themselves 
disarm. Last year Germany dramatically 
resigned from the League, refusing to re- 
turn until she had been granted equality in 
arms. Since that time Poland has been 
gravitating out of the orbit of French in- 
fluence into the orbit of German. Colonel 
Beck’s renunciation of the minorities 
treaties was generally interpreted as an 
indication that, like Germany, Poland 
would demand in future a strict equality 
among nations. 





The League of Nations was created by 
the Treaty of Versailles, signed June 28, 
1919. It was to be a “Parliament of 
Man,” the first world-wide government 
that had ever been attempted. Its pri- 
mary purpose was to replace international 
anarchy with law and order, and thus pre- 
vent the recurrence of a catastrophe like 
the World War. All member nations were 
represented in the Assembly, or more 
numerous house. To give the Great 
Powers a voice more or less commensurate 
with their importance in world affairs, 
five permanent seats were originally pro- 
vided in the smaller but powerful Coun- 
cil, one each for France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States. But 
the United States never joined. Four 
seats in the Council were made _ non- 
permanent, and the smaller nations occu- 
pied them in rotation. 

When Germany entered the League, in 
1926, she was given a permanent seat in 
the Council, and: the total number of seats 
was increased to 14. Each non-permanent 
member of the Council occupies its seat 
for three years; three retire every year. 

In dealing with large nations, the League 
has not always been very successful. Italy 
accepted its rebuke in the affair of Corfu, 
but Japan resigned when a League Com- 
mission condemned Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. Nor has the League succeeded 
in stopping the war in the Chaco. But in 
the quarrel between Sweden and Finland 
over the Aaland Islands, in the dispute 
between Iraq and Turkey over the Mosul 
boundary, and in the Greco-Bulgarian 
border incident of 1925, the League may 
actually have saved the day for peace. 
Its greatest failure has been in disarma- 
ment. Opinions differ about its prospects 
for the future, but the adherence of Rus- 
sia may at least be said to indicate that 
in the days to come the League will assume 
a new importance in the world. 
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AGAIN— 


I6 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Make a design for a poster—an 
“ad”—a car card—a billbeard—the 
cover of a booklet—any piece of 
advertising. 

Enter it in the National 
High School Art Competition 
ADVERTISING ART 

'_ AWARD 
And Win a Prize! 
And remember that TUNEI 
PALET Color “Materials Se 
give you the best 
results. er 














CrayoneX 


THE 
AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Also sponsors of Arts & Crafts Award 











‘SPOKEN DRILLS and_| 
TESTS in ENGLISH 


by MABEL VINSON CAGE 
Bell High School, Los Angeles 








The foremost oral drill book on 
| speech fundamentals of the 


| past five years. 
| 


| Self-teaching and self-checking. 
Through oral repetition, the cor- 
rect form is made an automatic 
reaction. 


Of fundamental use in grades 
seven and eight, and of reme- 
dial use for grades nine to 
twelve inclusive. 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


Usual school di + for quantity orders 





ORDER FROM 
HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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SCHOLASTIC 


The March of Events Around the World 


German Churches Ate 


ong pe- 
riod of relative quiescence, the German 
Protestant clergymen who oppose the ef- 
forts of Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller to 
“co-ordinate” the Protestant churches are 
up in arms again. The present conflict 
began early in September, when Mueller’s 
representative on the church Cabinet issued 
a decree subordinating the independent 
churches of the states of Bavaria and 
Wuerttemberg to the dictatorial authority 
of the Bishop. Bishop Meisser of Bavaria 
and Bishop Wurm of Wuerttemberg had 
already declared that they would not 
recognize the authority of Reichsbishop 
Mueller, and the Bavarian and Wuerttem- 
bergian Synods had passed a resolution 
declaring unconstitutional the church law 
under which the decree was made. 
When the decree was announced, these 
Synods, the only ones in Germany which 
have not yet been “co-ordinated,” pro- 
tested. Reichsbishop Mueller replied by 
ordering Bishop Wurm to be removed. 
Instead of bowing to fate, however, Bishop 
Wurm bravely defied the order. As 
Reichsbishop Mueller is a Hitler hench- 
man, backed by the full power of the 
Nazi Party and the Government, it takes 
courage to defy him. But Bishop Wurm 
had the support of 85 per cent of his 
pastors. In Munich 1500 communicants 
took part in a_ public demonstration 
against the removal order, singing Mar- 
tin Luther’s stirring hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our Lord,” not only before 
the residence of Reichsbishop Meisser but 
also, height of defiance, before the “Brown 
House,” national headquarters of the 
Nazis. In other cities, too, there were 
similar demonstrations. 
The not-to-be-daunted Mueller, who was 


an Army Chaplain during the War, 
promptly had Bishop Wurm arrested. 
Adolf Hitler has been trying to “co- 


ordinate” the churches of Germany, as he 
has “co-ordinated” every other institution 
of the nation. But the Protestant clergy- 
men have proved hard to handle. 

The issue between the pro- and anti-Nazi 
forces in the Protestant church is not 
political but theological: even Bishop 
Wurm acknowledges political allegiance 
to the Fuehrer. It is the centralization of 
ecclesiastical power in the hands of 
Mueller, and the “paganizing” of their 
religion, that the rebellious pastors refuse 


to accept. 
Italy When better wars are made. 
Mussolini will make them. At 
least that seems to be the purport of a 
decree of the Italian Cabinet, recently 
announced, that in future every Italian 
male citizen must receive military train- 
ing from the age of eight to the age of 
33. Beginning immediately, all Italian 
boys will join the Balille organizations 
as soon as they reach their eighth birth- 
day. In the Balille their training will be 
designed to interest them in military life 
“by means of frequent contacts with the 
armed forces of the nation, whose glories 
and traditions will be taught to them.” 
At 14 the boys will leave the Balille and 
enter the Avanguardisti organizations, 
where gymnastics and_ sports will 
strengthen their bodies for war. At 18 
they will enter the Fascist Militia, to 
become soldiers “physically and morally 
prepared.” Twenty-one will see them in 
the Army for two years of compulsory 
service. After that they will get 10 years 
of post-graduate military training. And 
in addition to all this every Italian boy 
will receive military training in school 








and college, from first grade to gradua- 
tion. One of the compulsory courses will 
be “how present-day wars are begun, con- 
ducted, and won.” 

In announcing the decree, Mussolini, 
Itaiy’s all-powerful dictator, told his 
people that war “is in the air” and Italy 
is frankly a militaristic nation. A few 
days earlier he had said that if Italy is 
farced to go to war, he would march at 
the head of the army. When his Facists 
took Rome by force, in 1923, Mussolini 
was safely in Milan. He hurried to Rome 
in a sleeping car after the fighting was 
over. 


Australia In the first general 


elections Australia 
has held since 1931, Prime Minister Joseph 
A. Lyons and his United Australia Party 
were returned to 
power last month, but 
with a _ considerably 
reduced strength in 
the Dominion Legis- 
lature. Like Ramsay 
MacDonald of En- 
gland, Mr. Lyons, who 
for many years was 
leader of the “Labour” 
Party in Australia, 
deserted his  bewil- 
dered followers and 
formed a new party 
some time ago. In the 
1931 elections he was 
able, largely by calling them dangerous 
radicals, to bury the Labour candidates 
under one of the greatest political land- 
slides in Australian history. 

This year the campaign was less hys- 
terical, with the result that both factions 
of the Labour Party—the more moderate 
led by James Henry Scullin, formerly 
himself Prime Minister, and the extreme 
left dominated by handsome John Lang of 
New South Wales—made_ considerable 
gains, though not enough to capture the 
government. Both the Scullin and the 
Lang wings of the Labour Party advo- 
eated nationalization of the banks and 


LYONS 


socialization of credit, while Mr. Lyons 
urged that banking should remain in pri- 
vate hands. 


S. S. Victoria “ying on_ the 


ways at Glas- 
gow, Scotland’s famous shipyard, the 
Cunard-White Star’s new liner No. 534 
was being prepared last month for launch- 
ing. Began a number of years ago, work 
on the great ship was abandoned for lack 
of funds until the British Government 
made it a public works project last year. 
Now proud Britishers boast that No. 534 
will be the largest liner afloat, but French- 
men claim that honor for their Norman- 
die, launched in 1932. No. 534 is to be 
christened Victoria. Queen Mary is sched- 
uled to do the bottle-breaking. 

When the Victoria slides down the ways 
into the River Clyde, she will add one 
more to the large number of liners com- 
peting for a diminished trade. Some, like 
the Leviathan, are completely idle; others 
are operating at a loss. On April 1, 1934, 
the total tonnage of idle ships was 7,817,- \ 
000. Only this August Great Britain sug- 
gested that world shipping be limited by 
agreement. But Cunard-White Star hopes 
to capture a large share of what business 
there is and let others worry about their 
idle or loss-making ships. 


JAPAN 


A great typhoon swept over western 
Japan last month, destroying about 
$400,000,000 worth of property, killing 
perhaps 1,500 men, women and children, 
injuring 5,000, and driving 200,000 from 
their shattered homes. Most seriously 
damaged were the industrial centers, 
Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto. 


NOME, ALASKA 


Fire destroyed the entire city of Nome 
a few weeks ago, and practically all the 
inhabitants were forced out into the cold, 
with food supplies running low. Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Administra- 
tor, came to the rescue with an allotment 
of $50,000. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


WARDEN 


Warden Lewis Edward Lawes of Sing 
Sing was born (51 years ago) within half 
1 mile of a’ reformatory. Watching the 

inmates made a deep 
impression on_ his 
young mind. After 
three years in the 
Army, he decided to 
become a prison 
warden. His first 
job was at Clinton 
Prison, Dannemora, 
N. Y., the “Siberia 
of America.” 

The man who had 
seen prison life from 
outside now began to 

learn what it is like to live behind barred 
windows. Hardened criminals became 
his daily companions, and from contact 
with them he formed the conviction that 
current prison methods were all wet. 

After a leave of absence, during which 
he studied sociology, Lawes became over- 
seer of a New York City reformatory. 
He relaxed the rules, gave the boys more 
freedom, even introduced the honor sys- 
tem. So successful were his experiments 
that in 1920 he was made warden of Sing 
Sing, New York State’s big “college” for 
criminals. 

At Sing Sing Warden Lawes has con- 
tinued to apply his big idea. The doc- 
trine, “treat ’em rough and you'll stop 


crime,” has been “blasted through count- | 


less years of experiment,” he says. Lawes 
believes that the only way to make decent 
human beings out of prisoners is to treat 
them like human beings. 


CRIMINOLOGIST 


Superintendent of schools at 19; mayor 
at 21; Columbia professor at 36; Assist- 
ant Secretary of State at 46; and at 47 an 

affluent editor —- such 
is the outline history 
of Raymond Moley, 
ex-professor of pub- 


lic law, criminologist, 
and brain truster No. | 
1 in President Roose- | 
velt’s unofficial cabi- | 


net. 

Fifteen years ago, 
young Ray Moley 
was teaching govern- 


ment at Western Re- | 


serve University. The 
newly founded Cleveland Foundation 
(first of its kind in the country) drafted 
him to be its director. Under his 
scholarly guidance the Foundation under- 
took a survey of crime. Felix Frank- 
furter was one of Moley’s helpers in that 
work. When the survey came out it won 
for Director Moley a national fame as 
an expert on crime. He made surveys for 
the states of Illinois, Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania and joined the Columbia 
faculty. 

When Governor Roosevelt decided to 
seek the Presidency, Moley helped him 
with his campaign speeches. After In- 
auguration a grateful President made him 
Assistant Secretary of State. But Moley 
did not get on well with Secretary Hull, 
and matters reached a crisis at the World 
Economie Conference. When Moley got 
back from London, the President gave 
him a desk in the Department of Justice, 
to make a survey of Federal methods of 
combatting kidnapping and racketeering. 
Before the job was finished he resigned to 
become editor of Today. But in his mag- 
azine Professor-Statesman-Editor Moley 
continues to make good use of his knowl- 
edge of the subject. 
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Read the 


World’s Great 


Authors Every 


Month in The Golden Book 


LIMITED TRIAL OFFER 





issue you will read 


CORDELIA AND THE Poet 


(A Pulitzer Prize Winner) 


DISENTANGLING OLp Percy 
(humorous story) 

Tue Price or a Lire....... 
(French classic) 

a | 


Money AND ART 
(article) 


THE PARABLE OF THE WATER 
BEGINNING A SERIES OF ARTICL 


(author of the History of 


— >| | 
Golde, 


Mognzing 


by Margaret Ayer Barnes 


by P. G. Wodehouse 


PENT Oe by Augustin Scribe 


isis Sires hindhismaaismasnaaee Chaucer 
by F. H. Drinkwater 


TOWER. 655 by Edward Bellamy 
A by Cecil Fairfield Lavell 


the Greek People) —contrasting 


Greek Religions with present-day religions. 


The thrill of finding a 


little-known masterpiece 


IDING in dusty corners of libraries 
and on the rear shelves of old book- 
stores are thousands of rare and un- 
usual pieces of literature—stories, 
essays, plays, and works so out-of-the- 
ordinary that they defy classification. 

One of the golden pleasures of read- 
ing this unique magazine is tasting 
these exquisite out-of-the-way pieces of 
craftsmanship, dug up at great pains 
for those who enjoy them but haven’t 
time to explore the obscure byways of 
literature. 


FREE 


if you write now 


A portfolio of 23 fascinating re- 
productions of famous original 
manuscripts of Dickens, Robert 
Burns, Longfellow, Stevenson, 
Poe, etc. Only a limited number 
available. Send your order 
promptly to be assured of yours. 


Stories you remember 
—and talk about 


Go.peN Book has not suspended the 
gold standard! It continues to dis- 
cover and collect only the finest artis- 
tice masterpieces of pure gold—rich, 
enduring tales of adventure, love, and 
social pleasantries—full-fleshed plays, 
and comic too—and all manner of 
sparkling gems from the homeliest to 
the most exotic. Only one law governs 
the selection of material for GoLpEN 
Book: it must be out of the ordinary. 


Mail this coupon with $1.00 to 
GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Here is my $1. Send me GOLDEN 
BOOK for 6 months and the 23 facsimile 
manuscripts. 


ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 



































—AND NOW “ 


SINcE the days of your great- 
grandparents, Spencerian Pens 
have been acknowledged the world 
over as the best in writing ease 
and lasting satisfaction. 

Today, in addition to Tested 
Steel Pens for every style of writ- 
ing—and special points for pen- 
and-ink drawing—there are com- 
pletely modern Spencerian Foun- 
tain Pens which continue the 
Spencerian tradition of splendid 
workmanship and in-built quality. 

With Spencerian Steel Pens for your 
drawing classes and fine penmanship, and 
a Spencerian Fountain Pen to speed up 
your taking of lecture notes, you have an 
unbeatable school team! 















Spencerian Fountain Pen with 14kt. solid gold 
nib, hard iridium tip; generous ink capacity, 
and smooth-flowing, coaxless feed. Fine, 
Medium, or Dome points; Black or Modern 


Colored barrels. See and try this pen § 
ut a stationery or drug store near your 
school; learn what a value it is at...... 


if your dealer does not carry 
these pens, write us direct. 


* 
WIN $25.00 


and national fame 


See the Scholastic Awards Booklet for details of 
Spencerian Contest to determine the writer of 
the official letter of congratulation on behalf of 
all high school students on the occasion of the 
300th Anniversary of American High Schools 


e 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York 


Be an ARTIST 


MAKE $59 TO $100 A WEEK! 
Our simple, proven metnods make it } 
easy to learn Commercfal Art, Car- 
ioaate a Designing quickly, AT 





ME, in spare time. New low rate. 
Big new book “ART for Pleasure and 
Profit’’, sent free. State age. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 5310, 1115 15th St., Wash., D.C. 





Son haton. 
iteil: $1.90 ea: 12 or more $1.66 ea. 


t silver 
maa Metal Arts Co.,inc., Factory 26, Rochester, rh. 4 
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— adi the New Deal 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


OLITICS is the theme of a lot of 
Prrerntim and oratory these days. 

The reason is that on November 6 
will be held the mid-term election which, 
every two years, selects a new Congress 
(that is, the entire House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the Senate). The 
New Deal Administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt has now been in office a year 
and a half, and it is obvious that the 
results of these Congressional elections 
are important as indicators of the Ad- 
ministration’s strength throughout the re- 
mainder of its term, and of the political 
and economic temper of the country as it 
approaches the crucial Presidential elec- 
tion of 1936. 

It is a well-known fact of American 
history that, no matter what party hap- 
pens to be in power at Washington, the 
half-way election usually brings a reac- 
tion from the previous election which put 
the President in office. Since the Civil 
War, in fact, it has become a normal ex- 
pectation that the “ins” will lose from 
60 to 80 seats in the House two years 
after such a landslide as the Democratic 
victory of 1932. There is no reason to 
believe that this year will be an extreme 
exception to this pattern. The defeated 
iepublican Party has been rebuilding 
its shattered ranks. It has appointed an 
able feld general, Henry P. Fletcher. 
About it are gathered its usual conser- 
vative supporters of banking, industry, 
and public utilities. And money is al- 
ways an important, often a determining, 
factor in politics. The Republicans are 
capitalizing and making vocal all the 
latent opposition to Roosevelt’s liberal 
policies, which have been cramping the 
style of big business at many points. 

Nevertheless, the Democratic political 
machine built by Postmaster General 
James A. Farley and his right-hand man, 
Emil Hurja, is unquestionably the most 
powerful and efficient the party has ever 
known. It is said to know, within 200 
ballots, how every county in the United 
States will vote in November. It has an 
enormous asset in the personal popularity 
of President Roosevelt, testified to by 
the Literary Digest poll and numerous 
other evidences, which remains strangely 
undimmed despite widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with his party and with the NRA, 
the AAA, and other Roosevelt innova- 
tions. The Maine election, always held 
in September, gave Democratic Governor 
Brann an increased plurality of more 
than 30,000, gained one Democratic seat 
in Congress, and re-elected Republican 
Senator Hale by the narrowest of margins. 
The Democrats confidently expect to gain 
from 6 to 10 Senators in November, and 
to lose fewer than 50 Representatives. 

In recent years it has been a common- 
place of political thought in America that 





the two major parties do not fairly repre- 
sent opposing tendencies, and that real 
public opinion would be better served by 
a division which collected all the natural 
conservatives on one side of the fence 
and all the liberals and progressives on 
the other (assuming that the radical par- 
ties of Socialism and Communism have no 
normal appeal to the American people— 
an assumption which, up to date at least, 
has been borne out). The New Deal 
has given a powerful push to this ten- 
dency toward cleavage across old party 
lines. President Roosevelt, while keenly 
sensitive to, and making large use of, 
political psychology, has taken a position 
farther to the left than any other mod- 
ern President. He has sought and re- 
ceived the support of many Insurgent Re- 
publican leaders, like Hiram Johnson, 
Harold Ickes, George Norris, the La- 
Follettes, and Bronson Cutting. He has 
alienated many conservative Democrats 
like Carter Glass, Harry Byrd, J. Ham 
Lewis, Al Smith, John W. Davis, Jewett 
Shouse, and John J. Raskob. Recent 
primaries in Wisconsin and California, 
where he gave aid and comfort to the 
LaFollettes on an independent Progres- 
sive ticket and has shown no hostility to 
Upton Sinclair, the former Socialist who 
won the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of California, have suggested that 
the President, if convinced of wide popu- 
lar support, might move toward the or- 
ganization of an exclusively liberal New 
Deal party. 

The political attack on the New Deal, 
if closely examined, can be seen to be 
largely a cloak for economic groups 
which have the most to lose by a thorough- 
going redistribution of wealth. The re- 
cent solicitude of Messrs. Hoover, Mills, 
Hearst, McCormick, the DuPonts, etc., 
for “liberty” and the Consitution would 
be more convincing if these men of mil- 
lions had shown in their previous careers 
any understanding of what the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution really guar- 
antees to individuals of all classes. The 
aims of capital were better shown by the 
recent organization of a “Durable Goods 
Industries Committee” pledged to end the 
NRA, lengthen working hours, cut wages, 
reduce government regulation of industry 
to a minimum, abolish the anti-trust laws, 
and put an end to large-scale Federal re- 
lief. That conscientious business has a 
case against the chaotic and mismanaged 
NRA is shown by W. M. Kiplinger in ar 
article “Why Business Men Fear Wash- 
ington” (October Scribner's). But that 
these evils will be corrected by reaction 
to the other extreme of laissez faire may 
be doubted from the history of the 1920's. 
If the New Deal fails to bring recovery, 
the voting public is more likely to move 
left than right. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
SIGNPOSTS 


The factual literature of crime is like 
the sands of the seashore. It has been 
studied and written about from every con- 
ceivable angle—legal, technical, psycho- 
logical, medical, economic and social. For 
students who would like to read further 
on it, we give the following list of authori- 
tative books: 

Harry Elmer Barnes, The Story of Punishment 
(Stratford, 1930); Nathaniel F. Cantor, Crime 
Holt, 1932); Clarence S. Darrow, Crime: I/ts 
Cause and Treatment (Crowell, 1922); Joseph F. 
Fishman, Crucibles of Crime (Cosmopolis, 1923); 
Raymond B. Fosdick, American Police Systems, 
nd European Police Systems (Century); Robert 
H. Gault, Criminology (Heath, 1932); Franklin 
C. Hoyt, Quicksands of Youth (Scribner, 1921); 
Emanuel Lavine, The Third Degree; Lewis_E. 

Twenty Thousands Years in_ Sing Sing 
¢ & Smith, 1932); Raymond Moley, Ow 
minal Courts (Minton, Balch, 1930); Frank 

iumnenbaum, Wall Shadows (Putnam, 1922); 
Miriam Van Waters, Youth in Cenflict (New 
Republic, 1925). 

Some interesting magazine articles of 
recent months on crime: William Seagle, 
“Qur Outworn Criminal Codes” (Current 
History, July); Edgar Sisson, “The In- 
side Story of Dillinger’s Death” (Today. 
Aug. 11); Joseph F. Fishman and Vee T. 
Perlman, “Who Belongs in Prison?” 
(Harper’s, August); John B. Waite, “'t 
Judges Wrote Detective Stories” (Scrib- 
ner’s, April); Milton S. Mayer, “Chicago 

Corrupt and Discontented?” (Survey 
(Graphic, October); Harry D. Nims, “Law 
Courts for the Forgotten Man” (Forum 
June). See also the references given with 
the debate on firearms in this issue. 


The September issue of State Govern- 
ment (the magazine of the American 
l.egislators’ Association, Drexel Ave. and 
iSth St., Chicago) is devoted to sex and 
family problems: control of the movies; 
terilization of the unfit; divorce, ete. 
(here is good material here for debates 
nd themes—good material, too, for just 
plain reading. 

2 


What constitutes a reply to Mr. Hoover's 
hook, The Challenge to Liberty (though it 
was written some time ago) is a little 
pamphlet by Stuart Chase called Jn 
Memoriam—F ree Competition. Mr. Chase 
says that the “liberty”. Mr. Hoover so 
hitterly laments is really only liberty for 
capitalists and that in the last hundred 
years it has gradually ceased to exist 
even for most of them. Consumers’ Co- 
operative Services (433 West 2Ist St.. 
New York City) will be glad to send you 
. copy of the pamphlet in return for a 
2-cent stamp. 

ae 


An account of what the Communists 
are doing in Germany today is contained 
in the September Living Age. With it is 

history (by “Foreign Diplomat”) of 
the events of the bloody week-end when 
Hitler murdered his pals and an article 
by Professor Guglielmo Ferrero drawing 

devastating parallel between the Ger- 
many of 1934 and the Byzantine Empire 
in its least noble days. 


In the September American Mercury 
F. C. Hanighen and H. C. Engelbrecht, 
authors of Merchants of Death, warn us 
not to blame the munitions makers. It 
is not the du Ponts and the Zaharoffs who 
created the war system, they say, but the 
profit system which created both. Only 
the breakdown of capitalism and the sub- 
stitution in its place of a genuine inter- 
nationalism can succeed in preventing the 
next holocaust, they believe. 





Social Studies Section 


No high school student can 
afford to overlook the annual 
Award. 
It attracts thousands of 
entries—out of the original 


Eldorado-Scholastic 


The 
ELDORADO- 
SCHOLASTIC 
AWARD 


offers you much 
more than money! 


cash sum of money, plus an 
emblem—a_ pin or 
charm—that he 
with pride, long after the 


watch 
can wear 


competition has closed. 


pencil drawings submitted, 


the best are selected to win 
the cash awards of $50, $25 
and $15, and the 5 cash hon- 
orable mentions of $5 each. 
And this competition has a 
national significance far be- 
yond the money involved. 
For the 1934-35 winners will 
*“*All-American 


form an 


297 


Drawing Team”! 


Each winner will receive an 
emblem of gold or sterling 
silver—a permanent symbol 
of outstanding skill and origi- 
In short, 
each winner is presented a 


nality in drawing. 


DEPT. 115-J, 


SCHOOL 


Enter your drawings for the 
1934-35 Eldorado-Schoiastic 
Award! 
submitted not later than mid- 
night, March 15, 1935—and 
practice is important. So 


All entries must be 


start now. Use Eldorado, the 
Master Drawing Pencil. To 
capture a wide range of tones 
and shadings in your draw- 
the Eldorado 
Palette with at least 7 degrees 
of lead. For details of the 
competition, consult your in- 


ings, use 


structor and write to Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


BUREAU 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








*‘I Don’t Want to Be a Bum’’ 
(Concluded from page 12) 


In the natural course of time, he will 
finish it a street beggar or a jailbird. 
We have more youth on the road than 
France has to call to the colors this year 
or than we lost in the last war. In days 
past we prided ourselves upon what we 
were doing not only for our own youth, 
but for the youth of all nations. Yet in 
the crisis we are sublimely doing nothing. 
The problem, I admit, is not simple. 
America is still in a depression. The 
families of the boys, where families exist, 
cannot take care of them. Industry has 
little enough work for experienced, compe- 
tent men and none at all for immature 
youths. Schools with budgets cut and 
terms shortened cannot assume new bur- 
dens. We are no military nation demand- 
ing a large standing army. Over a quar- 


ter million boys and girls are on the road. 
Work camps are but expedients. They 
cannot solve the problem. 

To reclaim the youth which we are los- 
ing will not be easy. It will require more 
than a namby-pamby policy of additional 
recreational centers and greater choice of 
high school subjects. It will require more 
than the voicing of lofty sentiments and 
the passing of pious resolutions of hope. 
It will require a redirection of national 
aims and ideals into a future in which 
youth will have a definite part. 

Tomorrow American youth must be led. 
It must be led by men who know where 
they are going, where the country is going, 
and where they want youth to go. 


Reprinted from Boy and Girl Tramps 
of America, by Thomas Minehan, copy- 
right, 1934 by permissicn of Farrar & 
Rinehart, publishers. 
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The “Minnow” Girl 
By Jack Lippert 


ITH a crowd of 75,000 looking’ man days she has been a nationally promi- 
on (for a swimming meet the’ nent diver and swimmer. In the 1932 
largest crowd on record), Kath- Olympics at Los Angeles she placed sec- 

erine Rawls, the 17-year-old Ft. Lauder- ond in the springboard diving, which 

dale, Florida, High School girl, performed Georgia Coleman won (87.52 points to 
her greatest feat in the four years she MKatherine’s 82.56). Six years ago Kath- 
has been “up there” swimming and diving erine, one of a large family, was weak 
with the fastest and fanciest mermaids of and ailing with some form of rheumatism. 

the country. Her father took her to Willis Cooling, a 

Weighing 102 (six pounds under what swimming instructor, for a water cure. 
her coach calls normal) and with a cold — She got it. 

in her head, Katherine won first place in Katherine carries a normal school load 

each of the ten events in the decathlon of at Ft. Lauderdale High, is on the school 

the water circus held over Labor Day at weekly, the Flying L Echoes, makes good 

Jones Beach, Long Island. It was a_ speeches when the occasion demands, at- 

two-day affair—five events each day. tends ymany of the school dances. Her 

It was a perfect setting for a great date for the junior-senior prom last spring 
performance. Katherine Rawls fairly was one of the local newsboys. 

reeled it off: she won the 50-meter free The only interscholastic sport for girls 

style in record-breaking time, the 100- at Ft. Lauderdale High is swimming. 

meter breast stroke, the 50-meter back Naturally, Katherine is on the swimming 
stroke, the 50-meter rescue race, and the team. She enters into local and _ state 
200-meter free style. The next day it was competition with a natural, wholesome 
pouring rain and blowing cold. Yet enthusiasm. There is no evidence of the 

50,000 persons came to see the finish. The - attitude of a star patronizing the dilet- 

day started with fancy diving from the tantes. 

10-foot board. After placing first in this, When attending meets during the win- 

Katherine won the 50-meter breast stroke; ter and spring Katherine misses some 

followed this with victories in 100-meter class time. But she is always careful to 

free style, 100-meter back stroke and the see that the work is made up, for she 
150-meter medley, a branch of competi- expects no special favors, and never asks 
tion in which she holds nearly all records. for them. Because of the time and energy 

On this day she broke her previous world’s consumed in training and competition she 

record despite the choppy condition of the cannot devote as much time to her studies 


water. as she otherwise could, but she does satis- 
Katherine Rawls is now a senior at Ft. factory school work and _ scores about 
Lauderdale High School. From her fresh- average in her grades. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE 


3c with your entry will entitle you to a 
beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the Boston 
Latin Schooi—ist U.S. High School Est. 1635 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE 
SOME EXTRA MONEY 


Rules: write your name, age, home address, city and 
s state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture se- 
1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. curely to your entry. 
2 Select appropriate, humorous, or clever captions 
from editorial columns of this issue. Date eg 4 mn - = eo rior. = 
page number and location of the phrase selected to arrive by midnight, Jan 3rd, 1935. 
must accompany each caption submitted. Total y es 
of five captions per issue may be submitted by the 5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
same individual. Captions not to be over 20 words. most appropriate titles, whether serious or humor- 
3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper ous. Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry announced in Scholastic, February 2nd 1935 issue. 
or send a hand~irawn facsimile of the label on In case of ties, full amount of prizes will te 
the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page, awarded all tying contestants. 
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KATHERINE RAWLS 


The following is a list of the registered 
American swimming records held by 
Katherine Rawls. Her diving accomplish- 
ments do not show up in the form of 
records, because diving records are im- 
possible. She holds’ several national 
championships, indoor and outdoors, in 
diving. 

Breast stroke, short course: 
300-yards—4:37.2, Dec. 29, 1932. 
300-meters—S: 06.2 2, July 7, 1932. 
400-meters—6:52.4, Dec. 30, 1932. 

. 440-yards—6:5 34 Dec. 30, 1932. 

* 400- yards—6: 16.8, Dec. 31, 1932. 

Breast stroke, long course: 
200-yards—3 :07.4, June 25, 1932. 
220-yards—3:13.6, July 10, 1931. 
400-meters—6:49.4, Feb. 14, 1932. 
440-yards—6:49.4, Feb. 14, 1932. 

Vedley swimming (breast, back and crawl strokes) 
300-yards, 20-yd. course—4:08.3, Aug. 27, 1933 
300-yards, short course—4:12.4, Dec. 30, 1932. 
300-meters, long course—4:35, July 22, 1933. 
The following performances during the 

past year were made in record time, and 

will be passed upon for official registered 
records at the next meeting of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union: 

Jan., 1934, 300-yards breast stroke, 20 yards 
course, 4:3 

Apr., ios, 300-yards medley, short course, 


pi 






Aug., 1934, Katherine Rawls helped Evelyn 
Rawls, her young sister, and June Burr, team 
mates at the Miami Beach S. C., to establish a 
record of 4:15 for the 300- meters medley relay 
Nene previously -had been claimed for a _ long 





Sept., 1934, 50 meters free style, long course 
(0:30.8). 150-meters medley, long course, 2:12.6 

All the foregoing are American records. 
but the quoted medley marks may be 
claimed as world’s records also, at least 
unofficially, for although the International 
Swimming Federation does not register 
medley records of any kind, the feats in 
question are the best ever achieved by 
women under the respective conditions. 








DIVING PICTURES 


In forthcoming issues, Scholas- 
tic will publish an illustrated series 
of articles on ten of the best known 
fancy dives. The feature of this 
series is the way it will be illus- 
trated. “Continuous action” pic- 
tures will show each dive in all its 
stages—from the spring off the 
board to the disappearance into the 
water. 
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Student Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Cleopatra’ (Paramount; Cecil B. De- 

Mille, Producer and Director). 

The motion picture, Cleopatra, meets 
the expectation of elaborate and spectacu- 
lar production built up by the public 
through many years of association with 
the name of Cecil B. DeMille. One can 
always count upon magnificent settings, 
lavish detail in costumes and furnishings, 
as well as upon strong dramatic values in 
episodes, heightened by spectacles of pan- 
tomime or ballet. All these are empha- 
sized in Cleopatra. One is carried along 
by the vividness of events, by the plotting 
and its outcome, for a minor incident at 
any moment may have turned the course 
of civilization. One is conscious of archi- 
tecture, furniture, war-trappings, and 
decorations only as incidental to the story 
and the great persons concerned; one is 
charmed by the magnificence displayed as 

background to the glamor of a. Cleo- 
patra who is not a siren but one whose 
effervescent personality is much more to 
modern taste. 

History lovers will probably object to 
the telescoping of events to make Cleo- 
patra’s visit to Rome coincide with the 
assassination of Caesar, and to other in- 
accuracies not so patent. Yet disregard- 
ing such liberties designed to intensify the 
drama, there is so much revealed that is 
authentic of the period, that one may well 
teel informed as well as entertained by 
this picture. 

Mr. DeMille’s art in handling masses of 
people to produce scenes of splendor or of 
iction against which his leading charac- 
ters enact their deeds is well displayed in 
Caesar’s march through Rome. The scene 


recalls the first act of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar; so, too, do other scenes dealing 
with the conspirators. Inasmuch as most 
of the spectators of an audience have al- 
ready formed their conceptions of the 
characters of history, it is no less than a 
triumph in acting on the part of the prin- 
cipals to sweep the audience along with 
them so successfully as do Wilcoxon as 
Antony, William as Caesar, and Colbert 
as Cleopatra. 


Whom the Gods Destroy (Colum- 
bia Production; Walter Lang, Director). 
Walter Connolly gives an unusually fine 

portrayal of a man who, having saved his 
life in a shipwreck through an unmanly 
trick, finds that it is better to have died 
with honor than to live, a coward. This 
story brings a new significance to the 
meaning of the phrase, “father love.’ The 
use of rapidly changing pictures to indi- 
cate the distorted visions of the hero’s 
thoughts is exceptional. 


She Loves Me Not (Paramount Pro- 
duction; Elliot Nugent, Director). 
This is the type of picture that despite 

good acting and clever entertainment fea- 

tures such as the pajama dance of Miriam 

Hopkins and the singing of Bing Crosby 

and Kitty Carlisle, has to be given a low 

rating by the discriminating picture-goer. 

The complicated, ridiculous plot gets no- 

where and presents in general an untrue 

version of college life. 


One More River (Universal 
tion; James Whale, Director). 
Readers of John Galsworthy will prob- 

ably enjoy this well-produced but slow- 

moving film, as it deals with backgrounds, 
point-of-view, social customs, and legal 
procedures, essentially English. 


Produc- 


Correction 


On the ‘“‘Following the Films’’ page of the Sep- 
tember 22 issue, it was erroneously stated that 
Mrs. Sarah McLean Mullen, editor of the movie 
column, lectures at the University of Southern 
California. Mrs. Mullen is on the faculty of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Scenes from Cleopatra. Left—Claudette 

Colbert in the title réle with Henry Wil- 

coxon as Marc Antony. Below. Warren 
William as Czsar studying warfare. 





“25 WAYS 
TO EARN EXTRA 


ONEY 


WITH A TYPEWRITER” 


Here is a booklet you will read, cover to 
cover! It is literally packed with tried-and- 
tested, “spare-time” money-making ideas! 
Whatever your age or vocation, if you 
really want to earn extra money, it will be 
of real value to you. Send for your free 
copy even if you do not own a typewriter. 
Royal’s latest handbook, just off the press, 
shows how you can buy one and actually 
make it pay for itself many times over. Use 
the coupon today. The supply is limited. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Finest of home-sized typewriters 


Easy to operate—even 
if you have never typed 
before! Fast! Sturdy! 
Standard 4-bank key- 
board. Many exclusive 
features. 3 models...3 


prices. Monthly pay- $ 50 
ments easily arranged. Only 33 to $60 


FREE! SEND FOR ROYAL'S NEW HANDBOOK 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept.S-106 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

O Please send free copy of your valuable booklet 
“25 Ways to Earn Extra Money with a Type- 
writer.”” 

O Iowna (Insert Make) 
Typewriter, Serial Number 
send me the details of your special allowance on 
home typewriters traded in this month. 


eee aes 
Street. eee 
City. State. 

















SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








Colleges and Universities 





2. 3, 4-year normal courses in 

Physical Education and in 

Dramatic Arts leading to a 

Degree. 1 and 2-year Secre- 

= pee Junior College. 

*lacement service. Dormitories, 

SCHOOLS, ING. Catalog. j 
Reck Creek Park Estates. Box S, Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Schools 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 up. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Many 
Fall examinations expected. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3282 Rochester, N. Y. 














KINGSLEY OUTLINES 


in Literature show you what and how to 
study. Practical aids in preparation for 
examinations. Send 20c¢ for a sample out- 
line of the book you are now reading. 


Palmer Co., 217 Walker Bidg., Boston 
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Save Yourself 
Money 


By clipping Scholastic advertising 
coupons you save yourself moncy. 

It costs much more to publish a 
quality magazine like Scholastic than 
you pay for it. Then, you wonder, why 
is Scholastic in business? The answer 
is: Because, like the schools, it has an 
educational job to do. Where the 
schools depend on taxes, Scholastic 
depends on advertisers and subscribers. 
If it weren’t for the advertisers you 
could not buy Scholastic at three 
cents a week. 

Our advertisements are carefully 
selected. Most Scholastic ads are aids 
to education, health, and fun. Their 
coupons will bring you booklets that 
help you make money in Scholastic 
contests. By mailing in these coupons, 
you become alert to new opportunities. 
And, most important of all, you help 
keep the subscription price of Scho- 
lastic down and the high standards 
up. 

P. S. If you do not like to clip 
coupons out of your copy of the maga- 
zine, a letter sent to the address indi- 
cated on the coupon will serve you just 
as well. Be sure to mention Scholastic. 








ANNOUNCING 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 


AWARD IN 
METAL CRAFTS 


HERE is your chance to win a cash 
prize and at the same time to have 
the fun of making beautiful jewelry 
and metal objects with your own 
hands! 

The 1934-35 Scholastic Awards in 
Metal Crafts—26 prizes for the best 
work in Jewelry Making and Metal 
Work other than Jewelry—will be 
sponsored by the Metal Crafts Supply 
Company. 

Anyone who has worked in metal will 
tell you there is no hobby more 
fascinating. Start now to join in the 
fun and to win a cash award! Our 
interesting illustrated catalog tells 
all about the beautiful things you 
can make with gold, silver, copper, 
brass, pewter and nickel. If your 
teacher hasn’t a copy, send for one 
today— it’s free. Your request for a 
catalog must be signed by your 
teacher. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


























‘Student 


Eye For a Limb 
To J.M.B.: 

It would be all very well if those who 
opposed movie censorship could truthfully 
say that the audiences are able to choose 
for themselves. Unfortunately, a movie- 
goer has no real freedom of choice in his 
entertainment. Under the system of block- 
booking, a theater has to buy a certain 
number of undesirable films in order to 
get the good ones, those which wear the 
public seal of box-office approval. Some- 
times a theater is obliged to shorten the 
run of a popular picture in order to make 
room for a relatively poor one, which has 
been booked under contract but which 
offers the box-office little but spurious 
novelty. Since the proportion of bad. pic- 
tures to good ones is about twenty to 
one, most of the time a movie customer 
has a choice of paying to see a bad pic- 
ture or staying at home. Sometimes we 
prefer a bad movie. 

B. O. 
9 E. 12th St. 
New York City 


* 
Robbers? 

Dear Editor: I entirely agree with 
“What Price Athletics” in the February 
17 issue. I believe the industrious student 
is the one who is cheated. If he does not 
indulge in extra-curricular activities he is 
considered a “grind” and this hinders him 
socially. If it were not for the inflated 
idea high school people have of the im- 
portance of athletics this would not be. 

The athlete’s way is cleared for him, 
grades padded, jobs found. He knows 
that if he doesn’t make his grades it won’t 
matter much—the coach or someone will 
fix it for him. Thus, whatever class that 
he is in is robbed of some time. By that 
I mean the real student ‘is robbed of the 
teacher’s attention. The athlete is enti- 
tled to the same amount of time that any 
other student is, but he in return should 
give something of value to the class. 

I believe in athletics, but in the type 
of athletics that every student can par- 
ticipate in and that do not overshadow. 
every other thing in high school life. 

Virginia Tweedy, 
Box 355, Kellogg, Idaho. 
e A 


The Rollins System 

During the past year several arguments 
were brought up in Scholastic about ex- 
aminations, cheating, etc. Have you ever 
read about the Rollins College plan ef 
study? Rollins is a small college, yet it 
offers a complete course in any subject 
preferred. Each student is placed on an 
individual basis, and all barriers between 
teacher and student are cast aside, so that 
the teacher is a helper and advisor instead 
of one who simply quizzes and hears les- 





Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

department. Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





sons. In entering this college you set 
about to accomplish definite things and do 
not receive your diploma until you have 
done so. The average length of time for 
completing the work is four years, but it 
depends on each person as to how long he 
will be there. Instead of the old system 
of freshman, sophomore, etc,. an upper 
and lower division system is used. Upon 
finishing his work the student is judged 
on the basis of work done and the opinion 
of the various teachers studied under. If 
that is satisfactory, he receives a diploma, 
meaning that he has definitely learned 
‘something, and not just spent four years 
at college. I wish such a system could be 
established in the public schools. Under 
this system it is impossible to cheat. A 
student gets credit for what he does. 
There may be many faults to be found 

in my very brief summary of Rollins, but 
I hope to be enrolled as a student there 
in 1937 just the same. 

Ellen Gould 

Landon High School 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Why the Criminal? 


(Concluded from page 13) 
under serious question—all this is .. . 
a false procedure.” 

It follows from this that modern psycho- 
analysis denies the doctrine of free will. 
But society is justified in accepting this 
theory of the unconscious only with de- 
cided reservations until such time as 
psychoanalysis and psychiatry become 
more exact sciences. ; 

Still, psychology is marching forward at 
a pace that is commanding legislative rec- 
ognition. Massachusetts, in September, 
1921, was the first state to make the 
psychiatric examination of certain classes 
of offenders a routine matter before trial. 
The author of the bill, Dr. L. Vernon 
Briggs, a Boston physician, had to brave 
the ridicule of hard-headed gentlemen to 
whom psychiatry was another attempt of 
maudlin sentimentalists to “coddle” crimi- 
nals. State senators seriously voiced such 
gibes as: 

“A psychiatrist is a nut employed to 
chase another nut.” 

But psychiatry is not to be put off with 
flippant remarks. It is gaining prestige 
in some municipal courts, and within the 
next few years it may supply the answer 
to one of society’s most aggravating 
problems. 


—ARTHUR J. GORMAN 








Have a Yelling Good Time in Our Yell Contest! 


Make up a yell for our big big school yell contest. For the best 


give a 


.a handsome KNOKABO 
and insignia (Tiger, Bulldog, Indian, Eagle, etc.) on the back, and your nickname One? 





Sead In Your 
Yell Teday 











“YEAH, TIGER!” 


T Sports Jacket, embroidered with 


and class year on the front. Each writer of next best 500 yells of 


season gets $1 credit on Knokabout Jacket and boo 


lished at close of contest. Our yellmaster to judge all entries. ‘ * 
‘ “tet's go! Georgia socks ’em hard 


how good you are! Write out your yell today! 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 5301 Grand River 





yell each week we Can You Beat This 
your school name 


‘ Vanderbilt, Vanderbilt! 
k of 500 yells pub Tees 4b 4a 


and fast, 
Detroit, Mich. On the cheek and jowl! 
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If Shakespeare Wrote for Radio 

“Let me have about me men that are 
fat, sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 
o’ nights with Thanka Coffee.” 

“Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look. Methinks he has _ not had _ his 
Wheaties this morn.” 

“The quality of mercy is not strained; 
it falleth like the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath. Like gifts from 
Ye Olde Giftie Shoppe, 2032 W. Hamilton 
Drive, it blesseth he who gives and he 
who takes.” 

“A Chevrolet! A Chevrolet! My king- 
dom for a Chevrolet!” 

“Out, damned spot! Out, I say! Will 
all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
clean from my hand? No, for I forgot to 
get some Clean-O blood-removing soap, 
sold at your neighborhood druggist at ten 
cents the cake.” 





—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 
* 





First Farmer—‘Which is correct—‘A 
hen is sitting’ or ‘a hen is setting’?” 
Second Farmer—“I don’t know, and I 
don’t care. All I bother about is when 
she cackles—is she laying or is she lying?” 
—San Francisco Chrenicle. 


* 
And a Bar of Chocolate 

During recent military operations in the 
Far East, one side captured the other’s 
general. An envoy was sent to negotiate 
his exchange. 

“We will give you four colonels for 
him,” said the officer. 

The offer was declined. 

“Right majors?” 

“No.” 

“What, then?” : 

“We have given the matter most careful 
consideration, ard the least we can accept 
are two dozen tins of condensed milk.” 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


* 

Prison Governor (to released convict )— 
“I'm sorry. I find we have kept you here 
a week too long.” 

Convict—“That’s all right, sir. Knock 
it off next time.” 


—Louisville Times. 














CONTESTS! CONTESTS! 


Hobby Contest 

The final gun in the Hobby Contest 
goes off promptly at midnight, October 
10. Dig in the spurs, even lash the beast 
a little if mecessary, and you may ride to 
victory. Only a few days left, but enough 
time to sit down and write 500 convincing 
words on “The Hobby I Like Best,” and- 
who knows, perhaps you'll win one of the 
10 book prizes. You can take your pick 
of prizes from titles like these: 

Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses; 
The Life of the Party (games); What to 
Do About Your Invention; Tropical 
Fish; Photography for Fun; You Can 
Write; How to Design Your Own Clothes; 
Stamp Collecting—the Hobby of Kings. 


Noah’s Ark Contest 

Noah had to get two of a kind for his 
ark, but for the Scholastic Noah’s Ark 
Contest one of a kind is enough, mainly 
because there is only one of each kind 
of imaginary creature in literature. Can 
you imagine two Rikki-Tikki-Tavis? Two 
Big Bad Wolves? Better start picking 
them out, although the Deluge isn’t 
slated until December. 


Student Section 









































1935 Scholastic Awards 


$10,000 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
PRIZES HONORS 












The Eleventh Annual Scholastic 
Awards, conducted by Scholas- 
tic, are announced for all high 
school students who wish to 
compete for prizes, scholarships, 
and honors in the field of crea- 
tive art, crafts, and literature. 
Competition begins at once. It 
closes March 15, 1935. 

















































































Do you write? Typewriters, 
fountain pens, and cash are of- 
fered for your work. Fame 
and publication in Scholastic 
and Saplings, anthology of high 


Poems @_ Essays 
Short Stories 
Letters @ Articles 


BSR tas nee mapa tte Rien ye Sogo 


school writing, go to nearly all Journalism 

prize winners. Several hundred Reviews @ Plays 

students this year will find them- epee 
Criticism 


selves so honored. 
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Pictorial Arts 
Pure and Applied 
Design 
Metal and Leather 
Crafts 
Advertising 
Modeling 
Mechanical Drawing 

School Replicas 















Are you clever with your hands? 
See how easily you can achieve 
one of the many prizes offered 
for arts and crafts. Your work 
may be shown throughout the 
country with the National High 
School Art Exhibition. Twelve 
art scholarships are open to ver- 
satile students. 






















































America’s high schools celebrate 
their three hundredth anniver- 
sary this year. Help your school 
by demonstrating, through the 
Scholastic Awards, what it has 
enabled you to achieve. Com- 
plete information on the celebra- 
tion is included with the rules 
for the Scholastic Awards. 


300 Years 
of American 


High Schools 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 1635, 
FOUNDED SECONDARY INSTRUC- 
TION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
























Remind your teachers of Art, History, and English to write 
today for rules of the 1935 Scholastic Awards, including the 
Celebration Handbook. 






SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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A NEW IDEA 


A Fascinating Competition 


THE K & E MASTER DRAFTSMAN CONTEST 


Tbe 








[} Oe iu, ee” i E>... P, 
hnree Centuries oj Frogress 








ET us look backward 300 years in the history of secon- 
dary school education. In 1635 the Boston Latin School 

was founded—the first free high school on the continent of 
North America. 
Look back, now, on the old ox cart, on the spinning wheel, 
on the crude devices and implements with which our ancestors 
worked and lived during the period when the foundation of our 
present wonderful system of secondary school education was 
being laid. 
Many are the improvements which science and industry have 
contributed since the 17th Century.. You can compare to- 
day’s devices to increase convenience and save labor—SHOW 
THEIR CONTRAST BY MECHANICAL DRAWINGS— 
and WIN A FINE PRIZE AWARD IN THE K & E MAS- 
TER DRAFTSMAN CONTEST—“THREE CENTURIES 
OF PROGRESS”. 


RULES—PROJECTS—PRIZES 


So popular was last year’s ‘““Master Draftsman Contest”, 
ay sponsored by Keuffel & Esser Co., makers of the finest draw- 
ing instruments and materials for high schools and colleges, 





Ke —_ _ that K & E decided to hold another this year and make it 
pxg | me, 4 SH: : - even more interesting. Mr. J. H. Constantine, vocational 
{Aye be ea hes director of the Passaic, N. J., Board of Education—an out- 

Pepe, CF Se a aa 1 43 standing authority on technical and vocational study—was 

a: 4 = AE ent ee So retained by K & E for this particular purpose. He has created, 

Be + oe ft eae anes from his wide experience, three interesting projects calling for 
a present day perspective and improvement on quaint ob- 

Write jects and methods of the 17th Century. LIBERAL CASH 

At Once PRIZES and Honorable Mentions consisting of K & E Draw- 





ing Sets and Slide Rules will be awarded. 

No obligation! When you get them you will want to go to work right away. 
To provide yourself with additional all around knowledge of how mechanical 
drawing instruments can help: you any time, why not get, for an extra dime, 
a copy of our instructive 12-page brochure, “‘Drafting Materials, Their Care 
and Use’’, our 16 page “‘Elementary Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule” 
and 2 generous-sized sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing Paper (widely preferred 
by leading architects and engineers) which you can use for your contest 
drawings? Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring them to you. WRITE 
TODAY! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


for Contest Details 
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— SUEEEEENEEETEnaEEEEEE — ‘NEW YorK CHICAGO 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Kindly send me (check material desired): SAN FRANCISCO 
! Oo Y¥ 12- booklet, “Drafti M ials, Full details of the K & E Con- 
Their Care and Use”. your “Elementary Instruc. Seat aud the tives ativactive pref- ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
tions for Operating the Slide Rule’ and two gener- ect sheets, at no charge. | 
ous sheets of Duplex Drawing Paper, for which I I — 
enclose ten cents. 
| . ° ° 
MA aha Sh ACs ae dee dRadahebbees tase aaxiaccnckcbeesaan seasands boca caccdnted Drawing Materials Slide Rules \) 
Rs eamincuibis augheiin) <iieninberigapekoiasavtssss Iucidbsdnsuntnllinestyelouke 
Dn siivhccbed pet eiesth nen asiesitug wits ted aec ane al aaa amemnee ebeioeien Measuring Tapes 7 


Survgameee Instruments 
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